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EDITORIAL 


NLESS THERE IS SOME unanticipated develop- 
ment, the last act of the Sacco-Vanzetti tragedy will 
have been played before this reaches the reader. 

But it will be long before its reverberations cease and 
popular confidence in the processes of our criminal law is 
restored. The data 
available at this mo- 
ment, including the 
full text of the re- 
port of Governor Fuller’s committee and the letter of the 
attorneys for the defendants announcing their retirement 
from the case, do not seem to us to warrant any modifica- 
tion of the opinions expressed in our editorial of April 21. 
In that editorial, we said that the violent protests of radicals 

the United States and abroad prejudice rather than help 
the case of the accused; that thousands of conservative 
Americans, after reading the evidence, and many of them 
after carefully studying it, consider the state’s case too weak 
to justify the verdict of guilty; that, in trying to account 
for that verdict, it is impossible to ignore the evidence that 
he judge showed feeling against the defendants; that the 
alleged manifestations of “consciousness of guilt” could just 
> reasonably be interpreted as fear of condemnation in spite 
of innocence; and that it is impossible to persuade the pub- 
lic, radical and conservative alike, that the social views of 
the defendants, whether they are actually guilty or not, 


Governor Fuller’s Committee 
Confirms Verdict 


were not utilized to color the proceedings against them. The 
committee which Governor Fuller called to investigate the 
case and advise him as to executive action was made up of 
Lawrence Lowell, president of Harvard university, Samuel 
W. Stratton, president of the Massachusetts institute of 
technology, and Robert Grant, formerly probate judge. The 
committee believes that “the judge was indiscreet in con- 
versation with outsiders during the trial,” but that “such 
indiscretion did not affect his conduct or the opinions of 
the jury, who, indeed, so stated to the committee.” 
not believe that the trial was unfair. It waves aside as in- 
credible the affidavit that juryman Ripley, when summoned 
as a talesman, said “Damn them, they ought to hang them 
anyway,” 


It does 


because, since Ripley was presumably like all 
other men in wanting to get out of jury service, he would 
have revealed his prejudice to the court if he had had such 
prejudice and gotten himself excused. In short, the com- 
mittee believes that the evidence supports the verdict and 
that there is no ground upon which to recommend executive 
clemency. 


Too Much Secrecy 
In Investigation 
HE PROCEEDINGS of the investigating committee 
were secret and its report reveals little or nothing of 
the testimony upon which its judgment is based apart from 
its analysis of the evidence which was given in court and 
which is therefore a matter of public knowledge. Counsel 
for the condemned men were permitted to cross examine 
Mr. Katzmann, the original prosecutor, but not to hear 
what he said on direct examination, nor to hear any testi- 
mony introduced before the committee, nor to cross examine 
Judge Thayer, nor to know what he or the jurors told the 
committee. This secrecy was entirely within the commit- 
tee’s discretion; it was not trying the case, but advising the 
governor. But if the committee has the right to maintain 
so much secrecy, the public has a corresponding right to 
give to its findings only so much weight as belongs to the 
opinions of three citizens of character and intelligence, 
operating in a field in which none of them is notably expert. 
Criminal cases have to be decided by courts, of course, and 
not by plebiscites ; and executive clemency must be exercised 
by executives supported by such advisers as they care to 
summon, and not by popular clamor. But when a case has 
been before the public mind for seven years and three 
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months, when it involves so many factors which far out- 
reach in their significance the mere question as to whether 
one person or another committed a given crime, and when 
large numbers of disinterested, conservative, and expert 
students of the matter are convinced that the case was 
handled as political rather than criminal, the public is not 
going to be satisfied by such a decision as that of the com- 
mittee unless it is supported by far more convincing argu- 
ment and evidence than the committee has made public. The 
retiring counsel for the defense, W. G. Thompson, and 
H. B. Ehrmann, attorneys of high standing in the state, 
say : “We have no doubt that the governor and the advisory 
committee tried to ascertain the truth; but in proceedings 
of this character, secrecy is always dangerous, and in this 


case we think it was particularly so.’ 


Consciousness of Guilt 
A Frail Argument 


ITHOUT FOR A MOMENT impugning the in- 

telligence or integrity of the three distinguished 
citizens who accepted the unenviable task of advising the 
governor on this case, it is impossible not to comment on at 
least three points in their report in which they did make 
public the reasons for their decision. One of these has al- 
ready been referred to—the easy way in which they dis- 
posed of the charge that juryman Ripley was prejudiced 
against the accused. Why, he couldn’t have been, they say, 
because if he had been, he would have told the judge about 
it in order to get out of jury service. Everybody wants to 
get out of jury service, why not Ripley? For sheer naiveté, 
this argument deserves honorable mention if not a first 
prize. It leaves quite out of account the possibility that a 
prejudiced person’s desire to strike a blow at the object of 
his prejudice might quite outweigh his normal reluctance 
to undergo the inconveniences of jury service. If the proof 
underlying this item of the committee’s decision were valid, 
the process of selecting juries would be vastly simplified. 
“All talesmen who are prejudiced file out to the right, and 
the remainder advance to be sworn.” And the second is 
the almost equally easy conclusion that, while the judge 
talked “indiscreetly” out of court, “such indiscretion in con- 
did affect the trial or the 
opinions of the jury, who, indeed, so stated to the com- 
mittee.” 


versation not his conduct at 
Who of us would care to trust his life under such 
conditions to a judge who indiscreetly reveals his hostility 
outside of the court room, even if he discreetly conceals it 
in the court room? And who of us does not know that 
neither jurymen nor anyone else can give a complete ac- 
count of all the elements that enter into the formation of 
an opinion? And finally there is that matter of the “con- 
sciousness of guilt.” These men lied when they were caught. 
They clearly did not want to be tried for murder. They did 
not want to have any dealings with the police at all. The 
argument is that if they had not been conscious of guilt they 
would have faced their accusers with clear-eyed confidence 
and a straight story. Doubtless that is what they ought to 
have done. But it requires only an elementary knowledge 
of human nature to understand that a consciousness of 


danger may produce just as much evasion, avoidance, and 
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subterfuge as consciousness of guilt. At the moment when 
the whole country was in a furor of excitement about the 
reds, no red cared to fall into the hands of the police 
whether he had committed any crime or not. Threaten a 
child every day, and you make a liar out of him even if he 
has done nothing to be punished for. Beat a dog, and he 
will cower the next time you brandish a whip even if he has 
not been killing sheep. Organize a drive against the reds, 
and a red will exhibit symptoms of “consciousness of guilt” 
if a policeman stops him to ask him for a match. Yet ap- 
parent consciousness of guilt in this case was one of the 
chief pegs on which to hang the verdict. It does not prove 
that the men knew they were guilty. It only proves that 
they thought they were in danger. 


The Labrador Doctor 
Gets a Knighthood 


HE FACT THAT the king of England has made Dr. 

Wilfred Grenfell a knight of the order of St. Michael 
and St. George does not add so much to our appreciation 
of Grenfell as it does to our respect for knighthood. If 
being a knight of this or any other order means being a 
person like Grenfell, knighthood is worthy of more respect 
Of 
course, it does not usually mean that. Sometimes it means 
a large gift to a charity—cynically and perhaps truly sup- 


than it sometimes gets in this democratic country. 


posed to have been made in the hope of such recognition. 
One knighthood, not so long ago, expressed the esteem of 
the sovereign for a successful distiller. But since a king has 
nothing better than a knighthood with which to signalize 
his own and the nation’s appreciation of such an achieve- 
ment as Grenfell’s in Labrador, it is fitting that he should 
give him that. For a generation Dr. Grenfell has been show- 
ing a quality of courage and high devotion, a physical and 
moral hardihood and an unconquerable faith that have made 
him one of the knightliest of men and one of the most effec- 
tive modern apologists for Christianity. Even those who 
glibly and often unjustly criticize the church are rather 
hesitant about saying that the faith of Grenfell is a humbug. 
He is “‘a very parfit gentil knight.” He bowed his shoulders 
to a heavy burden and stooped to a service for the lowly and 
lonely. Rise, Sir Wilfred Grenfell! 


Profits and Wages 
Compared 
t; IRPORATION PROFITS were a bumper crop the 
past twelve months. The Chicago Journal of Com- 
merce estimates them at twelve billion dollars. Factory 
profits are put at six billion and those of the railroads at 
about two billion. About nine and one-half billion was 
actually paid out to share and bond holders, a sum equal to 
the total wage fund of the nation. Reports on wages show 
that common labor runs all the way from forty-five cents 
an hour in the north and west down to thirty cents in the 
south, with Negro and Mexican labor going as low as sev- 
enteen cents. The average for common labor, outside the 
unionized building trades, is forty-one cents per hour, with 


the dollar worth only two-thirds its pre-war value in pur- 
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chasing power. A ten hour day and work every day with- 
out a miss would give an annual income of $1280 as an 
average, an amount far below the minimum estimated nec- 
essary for healthful living for a family by even the em- 
ployers’ expert conference board. But work is not steady 
and the nine hour day is now the average in this country, so 
the average income for common labor sinks to not more 
than $1,000, which means that thousands earn much less— 
in some cases as low as $700 per year. No single type of 
corporation enjoyed more prosperity last year than did the 
railroads. Eight of the large systems earned from twenty 
to twenty-five per cent and seventeen of them over eleven 
per cent. The average was more than six per cent on the 
wartime valuation made by the interstate commerce com- 
mission, which Senator Cummins, author of a bill very fa- 
vorable to railway interests, denounced as criminally high. 
This 
workers to have been $119 per month last year—two dollars 
less than the year before. 


same commission reports actual wages for railroad 


Increases have been recently 
granted on the eastern roads and on two of the great west- 
ern systems. The new wage mediation board will be called 
upon in time to grant increases on most of the lines. Main- 
tenance of way men still get only an average of thirty-nine 
cents per hour, with the level sinking to twenty-seven cents 
on some southern roads. 


A Doctor Who Made 
A Good General 


\ ITH the death of Gen. Leonard Wood, this country 

lost a public servant of distinguished ability and high 
character. While it was through the army that he did his 
work, beginning a year after his graduation from Harvard 
medical school, his most important services were not mili- 
tary as the word is ordinarily understood. And yet he was 
at the farthest removed from being a swivel-chair general. 
His training was not in the West Point tradition, but it 
fitted him for the constructive work which fell to him both 
in Cuba and in the Philippines, and his great administrative 
ability and fine personal qualities made it possible for him 
to do unpopular but necessary things with a minimum of 
antagonism. If he owed his rapid promotion advance in 
the army to his friendship with Roosevelt, he gave ample 
proof that his merits were equal to his good fortune. 


Why Lament the Dearth 
Of Geniuses? 

NE IN SIX MILLION of all people who have 

lived to maturity since the beginning of recorded 

history has enjoyed the combination of ability and 
opportunity that make him still an outstanding figure as we 
look back across the centuries. 
written their names or made their marks on the scroll of 
history with sufficient clearness so that, by diligent research, 
we can still tell who they were. The figures are given by 
the eugenics record office of the Carnegie institution, and 
Wiggam quotes them in his new book, “The Next Age of 
Man.” Five thousand notable personalities, one hundred 
and twenty-five thousand who were somebody in their day, 
thirty billion who make up the level above the few rose. Mr. 


Four out of a million have 
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Wiggam thinks that something ought to be done about this. 
We must have more superior people or we cannot win the 
human Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler was recently 
lamenting, in similar vein, the dearth of genius at the 
present time. It is his sad belief that for the first time in 
twenty centuries there is not living a single genius in any 
field of such stature that he “dwarfs his fellow men.” This 
may be true, and yet it may be neither a symptom nor a 
cause of the collapse of civilization. There have been 
geniuses whom the world would have been better off with- 
out. Napoleon, for example. That some of the geniuses of 


race. 


former ages were not recognized as such by their contem- 
poraries, is ground for a reasonable hope that the future 
will discover greatness in one or two of our contemporaries 
who do not now rate among the immortal five thousand. 
But suppose the final verdict should be that we have not a 
single genius of the overwhelming sort. Even then we shall 
not give up the case for our own time without a struggle. 
The characteristic achievements of this age are not those of 
lonely indivduals who tower above the human plane in 
solitary grandeur. It is an age of corporate action, of co- 
operative accomplishment, of group genius. We undoubt- 
edly need more intelligence at work in the world, but it 
does not follow that we need it concentrated in a few 
supreme individuals. It may even be a good sign that no 
one person now rises so high that he “dwarfs his fellow 
men.” Perhaps the general level has risen so that the fellow 
men are not so easy to dwarf as they once were. 


An Adventure in Labor 
Capitalism 


N A CRYPTIC ANNOUNCEMENT of his policies, 

Alvanley Johnson, chief of the brotherhood of loco- 
motive engineers, says, “I am a labor man, not a 
banker.” After a strenuous six weeks convention this great 
labor organization turns from big business enterprises as 
a side line and resolves to confine itself to regular labor 
unionism. They have a cool hundred million invested in 
banks, investment companies, coal fields, real estate devel- 
opments and other business enterprises. This is not a great 
amount for ninety thousand high grade, thrifty men, or- 
ganized as a corporation for business purposes, but it is an 
immense sum for a labor union organized to promote in- 
dustrial relationships. 

When Warren Stone died two years ago he was honored 
by labor as one of its great leaders, by business as a great 
executive, and by good men everywhere as a great citizen. 
And he was all these things. He was a statesman in his 
grasp of civic issues, in his idealism and in his ability to 
practice that fine art of compromise of which Gladstone 
said all statesmanship consisted in the last analysis. 

He began as a fireman on a “freight hog” and when he 
died those who knew him best were willing to say that in 
the senate, the cabinet or the white house he would have 
been bigger than many who have occupied those positions. 
He had made the brotherhood one of the most powerful 
labor organizations in the world without making it a closed 
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shop union. He had built into its program insurance bene- 
fits that now run into the millions for a class of men whose 
work is so hazardous that regular companies either refuse 
them or charge them large extra premiums, and he had 
made it cost them less than the average non-hazardous occu- 
pations pay. He had led his men into independent political 
action, kept his union vigorously dry when Samuel Gom- 
pers was inducing the American federation of labor to 
champion wines and beer, and promoted, through the broth- 
erhood magazine and the national weekly “Labor,” a type 
of labor journalism that is unexcelled in the world. But 
Mr. Stone, with all his great qualities, furnishes also a 
prime example of that evolution of the executive tempera- 
ment which can conceive and execute great material enter- 
prises but which does so at the sacrifice of those more 
spiritual qualities required by fellowship, conference and 
brotherhood. He became a “strong man” within the or- 
ganization, a czar riding down opposition instead of win- 
ning it over, an overconfident man. 

With six or seven million dollars always on hand in the 
insurance reserve and sundry other millions in union treas- 
uries, it was logical that he should ask why labor should 
not have the profits instead of the bankers. The railway 
machinists had proved labor banking feasible in their bank 
in Washington. The brotherhood had proved investment 
in an office building profitable in Cleveland. The econo- 
mies, benefits and general success of their insurance enter- 
prise warranted confidence in expanding brotherhood busi- 
ness. If a two hundred million dollar insurance company 
could be made not only to pay immensely but to add a 
strength to the union which made it invulnerable, why could 
not the brotherhood develop other enterprises that would 
profit the members, strengthen the union and make labor 
a power in the world of practical affairs? So a great bank 
It limited divi- 
dends to ten per cent and divided profits with the de- 


was organized with service for its motto. 
positors. It made those whom the average big bank treats 
cavalierly because of small financial abilities, the object 
of special concern. It put ethics and social weal into bank- 
ing by refusing to do business with those who wronged 
the poor and by helping the wage earner to procure a home. 
The clearing house in Cleveland refused to admit this bank 
to membership. Sharing profits with depositors seemed to 
be the nub of its sinning. 

But Mr. Stone did business just the same; and he did 
bigger business. The Cleveland bank grew into a twenty 
Other banks were started and the 
from New York 
Had business been confined to brotherhood 


million dollar concern. 
brotherhood chain crossed the continent 
to California. 
insurance and cooperative banking all would have been 
well; and so far as banks and insurance are concerned, 
all is well now. But an investment company was organized 
and the cleavage between a union and a business using and 
investing union funds, plus such savings as members might 
choose to put in, began. Mr. Stone became a big business 
man. The union took on an auxiliary line as a capitalistic 
corporation. Stocks and bonds and manufacturing enter- 
Another 
skyscraper office building was erected when the building 


prises became commercial assets and liabilities. 


boom was on and now, with its rooms only a little over 


one-half occupied, it suffers with other overbuilt enterprises. 
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A great coal field was purchased. It saved money to 
members buying coal and to many in need of such saving, 
but it did not pay as an investment. It was on the edge 
of the open-shop, union-busting West Virginia field. In- 
ability to compete on a union scale led to a break with the 
miners’ union and an attempt to base wages upon earnings, 
It gave the labor union fraternity a body blow; capitalism 
bulked larger than unionism because a union had turned 
capitalist and had four millions at stake. The Coal River 
colliery stands today as both a spiritual and material liabil- 
ity. Chief Johnson and his aides will no doubt salvage 
the material side as best they can by selling the mines, and 
return to the policy of good will between labor unions, 
Thus we may chalk up lesson number one against labor 
organizations departing from business enterprises that go 
beyond cooperation. 

The old man of the sea about the brotherhood’s neck has 
been the great real estate development at Venice, Florida. 
But for the break in the Florida boom this highly specu- 
lative undertaking would perhaps have saved not only it- 
self but other losses. It is unique, as were most of Mr. 
Stone’s undertakings, in that it combined social weal with 
business enterprise. The location was most carefully se- 
lected from the viewpoints of climate, soil, transportation 
and resort. It was designed for the great middle class, 
and avoided the grandiose features of the purely com- 
mercial Florida developments. It was designed as a self- 
supporting community with a rich hinterland of gardening, 
trucking and dairying reaching back from a beautiful sea- 
front town. When the more speculative and boom type 
of communities went under, development went right on at 
Venice. While the tidal wave that submerged more highly 
speculative enterprises left Venice still above water, it had 
to suffer from the inundation. It is still going but it is 
not keeping up with the blueprints financially. Perhaps 
five million is tied up in developments that must wait upon 
recuperation in Florida’s business. 

The brotherhood has taken up its burdens heroically. It 
inclines for the nonce perhaps to make the memory of 
Warren Stone the scapegoat, and it has visited the disgrace 
of summary retirement upon the three men who were his 
most intimate associates. No graft or dishonesty has been 
discovered ; indeed, the little group who ventured too far 
showed their faith by investing their personal funds also, 
and so lose doubly. The investment affairs of the brother- 
hood are put into the hands of a trusteeship made up of 
three old, tried and true union men, who will in turn re- 
port to the executive committee of the brotherhood, and 
business men who are entirely outside the world of labor 
will sit on the directorates. One hundred thousand certifi- 
cates of indebtedness of one hundred dollars each will be 
issued, bearing four per cent and made a prior lien on all 
profits in the future. This fund will be used to insure the 
stability of the banks and to fortify public confidence in 
them. An assessment of five dollars per month up to the 
limit of two years’ time on the entire membership will stand 
back of all other funds to insure absolute confidence and 
insure payment of all obligations. The great new office 
building will pay well, once demand has caught up with 
supply in the overbuilt skyscraper business. Perhaps Venice 
will ultimately pay out, for it not only has solid worth and 
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is designed on utility lines, but has the success of cities like 
Sarasota and many others of solid utility as proof of its 
faith. 

The financial loss may not be great in the end, but the 
spiritual loss may be great. The reaction from a capitalistic, 
not to say speculative type of union business, will almost 
certainly go to the extremity of a reaction against all union 
business enterprise. It will tend to solidify that union or- 
thodoxy which sticks strictly to the conventional business 
of increasing the wage, shortening the day and strength- 
ening the union. It will tend to enthrone that type of union 
leader who is only a business agent working for labor’s ad- 
vantage as over against the labor statesman who seeks to 
bring the fourth estate into its own. 

Labor unions, like churches, suffer from orthodoxy and 
institutionalism. Labor leaders, like ecclesiastical leaders, 
tend to exalt their trusteeship, and to conserve the organiza- 
tion and maintain the status quo. Ten and twenty thousand 
dollar salaries in labor organizations tend, as do such sal- 
aries in pulpits, to make those who receive them quite satis- 
fied with the social order that makes their fortune possible. 

Labor, on the higher wage levels, has vast saving power. 
If its program is confined simply to getting a larger share 
under a capitalistic regime, its savings will be channeled off 
into corporate enterprises and help to entrench capitalism 
with its increasing power in the hands of the few who 
manage. If unions become nothing more than corporations 
playing the game as other corporations do, they may grow 
a few powerful unions but they will do little to relieve the 
estate of labor as a whole. If they will put another “o” 
into corporation—making it spell cooperation—they can use 
all the rich experience of the corporate way of doing busi- 
ness, while at the same time avoiding its purely profit- 
making and profit-taking limitations. In other words, they 
can turn the technique of corporate enterprise to the ad- 
vantage of cooperative organization. Using the old bridge 
ol corporate enterprise they can build the broad, new high- 
ways of the cooperative commonwealth. But to do it they 
will have to beget a larger doctrine of labor action than 
one of mere wages and hours, and they will have to accept 
a leadership that is marked by social idealism. Just now, 
even those who are partisan to labor’s cause are compelled 
to acknowledge that labor unions, like churches, are more 
concerned with the practical affairs of institution building 
than with the great things of human progress. 


A Locarno for Science 


and Religion 


OT OFTEN DOES The Christian Century carry 
on controversies with other journals, but it has been 
so pleasant to exchange opinions with our courteous 

and competent contemporary, the Commonweal (Catholic), 
in regard to the proper attitude of the church toward sci- 
entific theories, that we have been led on in what is more 
like a conversation between friends who hold different 
views than a wrangle between theological opponents. With 
immediate application to the historic case of Galileo, but 
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not without a consciousness of certain contemporary scien- 
tific questions upon which popular opinion is not quite so 
unanimous, even in intelligent circles, as it is upon the 
rotundity of the earth, we expressed the opinion that it 
would save much unnecessary trouble if the church would 
refrain from putting its authority behind any particular 
theories in the realm of science and would confine its pro- 
nouncements to the principles and applications of religion. 
This policy seems to present at least a rough analogy to 
rendering unto Caesar the things that are Caesar’s and to 
God the things that are God’s. This still seems to us a 
reasonably tenable position. 

The reply was that it was the fatal blunder of protestant- 
ism that it had done just that and thus “been compelled to 
depend upon education by public opinion rather than educa- 
tion under the direction of ecclesiastical authority.” This 
is, unfortunately, too high praise for historical protestant- 
ism. It has, perhaps, been logically committed to such a 
procedure, but it has all too often been led to commit itself, 
with what degree of ecclesiastical authority it could muster, 
just as the Roman Catholic church has with its more effec- 
tive instruments of control, to the support of scientific 
theories which, with the increase of knowledge, have turned 
out to be in some cases highly doubtful and in others 
demonstrably false. 

To the objection that the church could not be indifferent 
to “materialistic shibboleths,” we replied that this was very 
true but that materialistic shibboleths were not a matter of 
scientific theory, much less of scientific knowledge. A 
scientist may be a materialist—though few of them of any 
importance are 
data to the support’of his philosophy. That is to say, he 
may be a scientist and a materialist, but he cannot be a 
scientific materialist. So long as the scientist operates in 
the sphere of science, he cannot possibly arrive at the ma- 
terialistic or any other interpretation of the ultimate nature 
and meaning of the universe, because these are not scientific 
questions, but philosophical and, in the last analysis, religi- 
ous. And so, as we said before, “considering how often ec- 
clesiastical authority has made a mess of it when it has 
undertaken to dominate either public opinion or expert 
opinion with reference to scientific matters,” we are per- 
fectly satisfied to give the scientists a free hand in the realm 
of science, and we do not feel that there is the slightest 
risk to religion in doing so. The scientists are often in error 
even in their own field; one has only to read the opinions 
of the scientists of today in regard to the scientific opinions 
of yesterday to have proof of this; but their errors work 
toward truth, while the scientific errors of ecclesiastical 
authority work toward the perpetuation of error. 

To which our fellow-seeker after truth replies: “Ob- 
viously it is not a theologian’s business to rule on the right- 
ness of a chemical formula or even to decide that a biological 
hypothesis like evolution is preposterous. But neither the 
formula nor the hypothesis exists in vacuo. People accept 
both as starting points for speculation, because it is normal 
to do precisely that. Eventually —as nine-tenths of all 
philosophers agree—the speculation drifts toward religion 
and the idea of God. The theologian therefore finds him- 
self in interested company. Precisely what is he to do? Is 
he to be guided by public opinion or by scientific authority ? 





but if he is, he cannot bring any scientific 
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The first is not a guide and the second is exceedingly diffi- 
cult to follow, for the very reason that the theologian is not 
himself a scientist. Accordingly the Catholic theologian 
looks for help towards the same guide which aids him in 
matters of religious belief. This may not look like a scien- 
tific way out of the matter, but experience seems to indicate 
that it is a very practicable one. Sometimes a new theory 
has startled Catholic circles and has evoked overhasty com- 
ment. But today the church maintains, for instance, an 
impartial attitude towards evolution; it numbers among its 
clergy and laymen numerous masters in special sciences; 
and under its protection there are several scientific institu- 
tions of the first rank. On the other hand, we do not know 
of a single protestant clergyman (though there may be 
such) in the United States who is even remotely authorized 
to speak in the name of science; we witness a great deal of 
turmoil regarding the doctrine of evolution; and we know 
that many clergymen are so harassed by the specter of sci- 
ence that they are practically divorced from all major Chris- 
tian tenets. Practice may not be a wholly 
but it is admittedly a pretty good one.” 


convincing test, 


We are glad to print this extract, partly because its very 
first sentence disposes of the idea that the Catholic church 
assumes the right to determine scientific questions, such as 
evolution, by purely ecclesiastical fiat. Doubtless such mat- 
ters as the rotundity of the earth and the movement of the 
sun would come under that rule 


now. We are glad also 


to note its admission that startled Catholicism has some- 


times emitted “overhasty comment” on scientific matters. 


There have been moments when the “‘comments” seem to 
have been not only overhasty but somewhat overemphatic. 
It is so 


science, that the honest protestant must take every pre- 


easy to caricature the Catholic attitude toward 
caution against doing it. The closing appeal to the pragmatic 
test is also sound and reassuring. 

The difference between the Catholic point of view and 
ours seems to resolve itself into two points: First, that they 
seem to consider it important to exercise some ecclesiastical 
authority in the determination of scientific theories because 
these may be the “starting-points for speculation” which 
may eventuate in conclusions inimical to the interests or 
the truths of religion; and second, that this authority should 
be exercised through the teaching of clergymen (and ortho- 
dox laymen) who are professionally competent in certain 
departments of science. 

lor our part, we do not consider it important that scien- 
tific theories should be formulated by clergymen, so we are 
not seriously embarrassed by the paucity of protestant 
ministers who are experts in chemistry or biology, especially 
while we recognize that there are plenty of competent 
chemists and biologists who are earnest protestant Chris- 
tians. We deem it far more important that there should be 
a clear distinction between the field of scientific theory, in 
which authorities should be weighed with sole reference to 
their technical competence and without regard to their cleri- 
cal or lay status, and the field of speculation and religious 
interpretation. If there is confusion on this point, there is 
every probability that scientists will continue to dogmatize 
about religion and the church to utter its “overhasty com- 
ments” upon scientific theories, just as they both have in 
times past, with the resulting fictitious and unreal but dis- 
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quieting “warfare between science and religion.” There can 
never be a permanent disarmament in that war by either 
force taking possession of the field of the other, but only by 
a clear delimitation of frontiers. 


The Parable of Being Happy 
A Parable of Safed the Sage 


HE Little Sister of the Daughter of the Daughter of 
Keturah climbed into my lap, and she said, Grandpa, 
shall I sing for thee? 

And I said, That will make glad Musick. Sing on. 

And she sang with the Strange Accent of the Present- 
Day Musick: I want to be happy, but I can’t be happy, till 
I make thee happy Too. 

And I said, I think that is as lovely as any Jazz Musick 
can be, and it hath in it something of Sound Philosophy and 
more than a little bit of Altruism. For those who would be 
happy must save their lives in losing them, and none are 
so unhappy as those who seek for happiness first. 

Now about that time the little damsel slipped down from 
my lap, and danced away on her own errands. For she can- 
not walk, and the Lord hath made her a Little Dancing 
Fairy, who danceth along as she goeth. 

And when she had gone, a woman who had been sitting 
in mine house and had heard the little maiden sing, inquired 
of me, saying, What is happiness ? 

And I said, Happiness is such sorrowful discontent with 
any good we have gained as to make us rejoice in the strug- 
gle after something better. 

And she said, Is there no happiness in the quiet enjoy- 
ment of what we have? 

And I said, A small fraction of this world’s good com- 
eth in that way, and I rather think that more of it should 
thus come unto us, but from the ceaseless energy that goeth 
on within the structure of the Atom out to the farthest rim 
of Cosmick Space, this Universe doth express itself in terms 
of the Quest of the Unattained. 

And she said, Surely there is a place of Serene Calm in 
the heart of God. 

And I said, It may be so. I have heard that there is such 
a place in the center of the Tornado, and I judge that it 
may be so at the center of God’s ceaseless round of Energy, 
but I suspect that God hath within his Soul the love of the 
Far-flung Adventure and that He findeth Happiness in that 
Fashion. 

And she said, Doth God sing, I want to be happy? 

And I said, That song as we know it hath its place in jazz 
musick, and in that way I care none too much for it, and 
it would seem flippant to say that such-like songs are heard 
in Heaven. But if thou wilt take away such associations as 
God wanteth 
to be happy, and cannot be happy, save in finding others 
whom He can make happy. For this did the dear Lord 
Jesus teach unto us as the way in which He attained the joy 
that was set before Him, and this doth He teach unto us. 


belong unto songs like that I would say, Yea. 


And she said, Wouldst thou write that song in the Sun- 
day-school Hymn Book? 


And I said, Nay, but there be worse songs there. 
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How I Found God Among the Hills 


By Hilda L. Ives 


little white colonial church. It stood on the pinnacle of 

a hill, its spire pointing heavenward from among the 
pine and spruce, symbolic of the aspirations and faith of 
hundreds of Christian men and women who had there found 
their living God. With the exodus to the cities, the coun- 
tryside round about had changed. Occasional summer 
preachers had been furnished to the church by the state con- 
ference. For the most part, they were representative of the 
types of men who for the past twenty-five years have been 
sent to isolated areas—sick men, needing recuperation and 
rest; noble, aged ministers, whose years of active service 
were nearly over ; or more often, young theological students 
trying out their theological wings, with a good deal of 
futile flap, amidst actual conditions of life which were un- 
usually testing and severe. As the old deacon who met me 
at the church said, “There ain’t no use your coming here— 
the place is dead; dead as it can be. Everyone they send 
us is wuss than the one before, and the last one is always 
the wust of all.” 


[i WAS a beautiful spring day when I first saw the 


EFFECT OF DENOMINATIONAL RIVALRIES 


Why had the rural towns nearby not seized upon this 
opportunity for extended service? The answer is, “denomi- 
national rivalries.” Two or three churches had been main- 
tained in a town which could adequately support but one. 
Such competition had resulted in a struggle to keep build- 
ings in repair and belfrys above water, and to explain 
theological dogmas and differences, which left neither en- 
ergy nor time to do Christ’s work of visiting the very lonely 
and isolated, of healing the sick, of casting out sin, and of 
relieving discouragement and despair. 

As I left the little church late that afternoon, a glorious 
sunset flooded an undulating valley beneath, threaded with 
silver trout streams, which alluringly disappeared into glen 
and glade. Circling the valley were three interlocking 
chains of mountains, bathed in the golden glory of that 
setting sun. The effect of such beauty was to bring to my 
lips the prayer which we so often silently utter: “I will lift 
up mine eyes unto the hills, from whence cometh my help.” 
But I realized, as I never had before, why God couldn’t 
leave us with the psalmists, but had to send to us, from his 
heart of love, Jesus Christ, to be the answer to human need 
and suffering. These people had lifted up their eyes unto 
those hills for years and years and no help had come. They 
had become poorer and poorer, sick in body and in mind. 
The glory of the hills was not their answer. 

The next day I visited the homes and found tragic con- 
ditions in some places. One woman, who seven years be- 
fore had broken six bones of her ankle, had neglected to 
have them set. In atumbledown farm house, with six win- 
dow-panes gone, so that the brisk spring wind was coming 
through the house, I found a blind woman with a husband 
eighty years old. He was past all earning capacity, except 
as he sold the berries which he picked in the field during 
the summer. I took the woman to the best oculist, sixty- 
two miles away. He asked her, “When and where did this 


inflammation of the eyes begin?” She replied, “Forty-nine 
years ago.” “When did you see a doctor?” he asked. “I 
have never seen a doctor about my eyes,” was the reply. 
In front of that blind face, he shook his head and said, 
“Science knows nothing to do for forty-nine years of 
neglect.” As I brought that couple back to that poor home, 
the miles of the road seemed long—I realized that if I, or 
someone else, could not bring the light of the love of Jesus 
Christ into those eyes, then that life was worse than black- 
ness. 
SOCIETY'S RESPONSIBILITY 


I realized, and accepted too, my blame and the blame of 
all people in nearby cities that such a condition could exist. 
Christian people ride in automobiles, and often say, “Where 
can we go where the roads are smooth and good?” Where- 
as, if we were really missionaries of the cross, we would 
know that we must seek the road with bumps and rough— 
those unbeaten roads of human need and isolation where 
Pierce-Arrow or Rolls Royce cars could not make the trail. 
That blindness ought not to have happened. God trusted 
you and me to see that it didn’t happen. And it did. I 
found many cases of cancer without diagnosis or treatment. 
No preventive health work had been done in that com- 
munity. To most of these people hospitals signified death. 
Patients from the farms were taken there only when they 
were dying, and their death was attributed to what was 
done at the hospital, rather than to the lack of proper and 
early medical care. 

Because the people were so poor I announced from the 
pulpit that I would collect and seil at the wholesale markets 
in my city any extra bushels of produce which they might 
have. From that time my Ford was filled to its creaky top 
with vegetables of all kinds, cream, milk, cottage cheese, 
chickens, braided rugs, preserved berries and fruits. 

With this demonstration of Christian cooperation, which 
naturally resulted in economic betterment, the giving at the 
church increased 300 per cent—from $3 a Sunday to $9! 
The Sunday school grew, after a system of transportation 
for the children had been arranged. Twenty-five members, 
80 per cent of whom were under twenty-five years of age, 
joined the church. Christ was at the center of the life of 
that little town. He was their greatest consulting physician ; 
their economist; their friend in work and in play; their 
guide ; their redeemer. 
tion competed against him. The church of Christ in such 
a community could be all in all. 


No commercial enterprise of recrea- 


A COMMUNITY OF INDIVIDUALISTS 


The people were a wonderful people. Such hospitality! 
Day or night, they were eager to welcome the friend; yes, 
even the stranger. They were individualistic in thought and 
in action to an unchristian degree. But that individualism 
was built on the Christlike foundation of self-respect and 
pioneer courage. They bore physical suffering with amaz- 
ing patience. They were religious. I found there the faith 
which it seemed to me must have been the faith which Jesus 
used for his demonstration of the power of God’s spirit in 
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man in the days of his earthly ministry. In the words of 
such faith, I would close. 

A saintly woman of eighty years of age, with a counte- 
nance like that of a Holbein portrait, developed a cancer of 
the face which was successfully removed. After the opera- 
tion she returned to her little farm on top of a hill. In 
summer she had cultivated a rose garden which she entered 
by a little wicket gate and which she watched as she sat at 
She said to me: “I 
prayed God when this awful thing came to me, and he heard 
my prayer. But I prayed that it might be gone by children’s 
Sunday, and when children’s Sunday came, it was still there 

and I doubted God for the first time in my life. Then I 
got down on my knees, and prayed God to forgive that 


the window of her house just opposite. 


doubt, and I realized that I had been praying for the day 
So I 
asked for forgiveness, and God heard my prayer, and I 
knew that he had healed me. 


We paid $121 on our farm, and we have been paying on it 


and hour, and that Jesus said we should not do that. 
We have had our best year. 


for twenty-two years. 


AFTER THE FIRE 


We own our 
cows and our hens and only $500 more must be paid on our 
My son said, ‘Mother, don’t look at the ceiling that 
is falling down or the floor that needs boards, but do as 
you have always done, look straight ahead and see your 


“Il said to my son, ‘We are almost rich. 


farm.’ 


roses.’ Sometimes the wind blows, and it seems as though 
this old farm-house would fall over our heads, and then I 
pray, ‘O God of the mountains and hillsides, save this old 


farm-house over my old gray head.’ Instantly, the wind 


stops, and I go to sleep.” 
One night I turned into the yard of a farm-house, where 
with my children I had spent many happy hours and days. 


Delayed by wind and storm, it was nearly one in the morn- 
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ing when I arrived. The place was a blazing furnace. 
Lightning had started a fire which destroyed all buildings, 
forty tons of hay and sixteen cords of wood, harvested for 
winter use. The wife and mother of the family had been, 
through the years, a pillar and a flying buttress of that little 
church. She had gathered little children to her hearth when 
there was no Sunday school, and had taught them to know 
God and Christ. She had manifested a selfless love and 
sympathy for her neighbors. For the first time in a life- 
time, this family was out of debt. Now everything had 
been swept away, and practically no insurance was carried 
on the buildings. 

As I stood with this woman next morning, some one 
brought her a gold pin which had been picked out of the 
ruins. She said: “God is good to me. That is the pin my 
mother wore most and loved best. I thought it had gone with 
all the rest.” Some one asked if we were to have a church 
service that morning, as it was the sabbath. I replied that 
there would be no preaching service, but that I thanked God 
we had planned a communion service for that Sunday. As 
the communion service began, down the aisle of that little 
church came that man and that woman. They had bor- 
rowed clothes in order to come to the service, for their 
clothes were ruined. They came in, very close to each 
other, as they had gone through life. I saw them take the 
bread and thank God for the mercies of the past and his 
unfailing goodness. I saw them take the cup from the 
living Christ that his strength and his love might send them 
forth into the world which held for them nothing material, 
to build anew on the foundation which is eternal. 

If ever the time comes when, through sin or selfishness, 
God seems far away, I shall pray God to let me go back 
to those people of the hills, where, in the rugged simplicity 
of their lives and faith, I know I shall meet him, face to 
face. 


Christianity’s Wicket Gate 


By R.C. 


“And as he was troubled thereabout, he espied two men come 

tumbling over the wall on the left hand of the narrow way; and 

they made up apace to him... . they drew up unto him, who thus 

... Why came you not in at the 

gate which standecth at the beginning of the way? . . ."—Pilgrim’s 
Progress. 

RTHODOX CHRISTIANITY, with which the 

writer numbers himself, has always been insistent 

on the wicket gate “at the beginning of the way.” 

There has been and is only one way to secure salvation. 


entered with them into discourse. 


That is by the acceptance, intellectually and emotionally, of 
the person of Jesus Christ as the incarnation of God, and 
Christ’s redemptive work as the only means whereby a man 


may be saved. In recent years this message has been soft- 


ened either through vague doubts or lack oi courage, but it 
remains the inescapable meaning of orthodox New Testa- 
The consequence of this fundamental 
conviction has been an unyielding insistence on the wicket 
To be saved men must approach the cross by means 


ment Christianity. 


gate. 


Hutchison 


of the theological convictions and emotional processes ordi- 
narily associated with conversion. Those who approach 
in any other way are certain to take “the way of destruc- 
tion.” At least, they cannot be assured of salvation; and 
orthodox Christianity when not actually condemning has 
maintained a discreet and ominous silence concerning their 
ultimate destiny. 


DISREGARDING THE WICKET GATE 


On the other hand, there are, at present, three distinctly 
unorthodox movements in religious thought, each of which 
has received the whole-hearted condemnation of Christian- 
ity. They seem to sweep on quite regardless of ecclesias- 
tical protest and objection. Disregarding the wicket gate, 
the followers of these movements continue to tumble over 
the wall and struggle toward the city of Zion. It is high 
time that Christianity face the question as to how long it 
will be content to follow the example of Christian who 
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“kept before, who had no more talk, but with himself, and 
that sometimes sighingly, and sometimes comfortably. . . .” 

The first of the movements toward which Christianity has 
turned a dour countenance has been the wave of spiritism 
which has followed in the wake of the world war. In its 
beginnings and first impulses it was looked upon by the or- 
thodox as an evanescent phenomenon which reflected the 
bereaved hearts of men and which would pass with the 
solace of time. The crowding of the medium’s chamber 
was pitied, not feared, and, incidentally, never understood. 
The accession to the spiritist ranks of such men as Sir 
Oliver Lodge and Sir Arthur Conan Doyle was looked upon 
as an interesting and inexplicable phenomenon and the point 
was frequently made that as scientist and novelist neither 
was entitled to serious consideration in the field of religion. 


PROGRESS OF SPIRITISM 


But the spiritist movement has seemed in later years to 
break from its dark and roaring canyon and spread softly 
over lowland meadows. Its waters have permeated a wider 
expanse of our thought and have changed their name. It is 
now psychic inquiry and investigation. Our popular novels 
and stories have become more and more psychological and 
frequently tinged with the psychic. Novelists and writers 
enter where scientists fear to tread and toy constantly with 
the unseen. Nor must it be forgotten that in India and 
Persia among those who work languidly and rest long be- 
tween strokes, there are some who meditate carefully. Their 
thoughts move in a psychic world which the unspiritual in- 
vasion of the west has not dispelled. There are still un- 
numbered long-gowned, large-turbaned sages who are will- 
ing to sit for unmeasured hours in some niggardly shade 
and meditate, while we fume past and curse the dust and 
heat. They have more brothers who sit in dirty little tea 
houses and smoke and ruminate while we hurry along with 
a feeling of pity. And in this great mass of men there is a 
firm belief in the reality of the unseen and the actuality of 
psychic powers around our lives. 

But Christianity has responded to this tremendous move- 
ment with insistence on the wicket gate as the one sure 
way to salvation. The dreamers of the mystic world, the 
enraptured transcendentalists and the yearning spiritists, 
have not been admitted to our pulpits. Nor have we gone 
into theirs. Our theological seminaries have no place for 
the study of that unseen world which lies about us, no pro- 
fessors who have dabbled in the experimental psychical re- 
search of the day, and no word for those who hope we walk 
in a dream and will awaken to reality. 


MORAL STRUGGLE WITHOUT THEOLOGY 


The second movement in religious thought which has 
brought only dismay to orthodox Christianity is the ten- 
dency toward sheer moralities stripped of the theological 
convictions and spiritual experiences which have been con- 
sidered essential. Accompanying the increasing impetus of 
this movement in the western world, there has been, also, a 
corresponding phenomenon in the orient. In the west this 
inclination of thought is represented by the number of men 
who maintain that the Christian moralities are supreme. 
Their conviction is that the teachings of Christ on justice, 
duty, love, service, purity and self-sacrifice are infinitely 
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superior to any other teachings which the world possesses. 
They add to this conviction the belief that if they but emu- 
late these Christian moralities they will not be denied sal- 
vation by a just God. 

The corresponding phenomenon in the orient is more 
striking. There the Christian moralities are being adopted 
wholesale and in many cases without the acceptance of the 
Christian religion. In Persia, the American schools and the 
American college in Teheran are turning out graduates all 
of whom are fervent believers in the moralities of Christ 
but only some of whom are Christians. To this student 
class and to an amazing number of people in the cities where 
these schools exert their influence, the term “Christlike” 
has become common for those qualities of character and 
conduct which are best, and this among Moslems, Jews and 
Zoroastrians as well as Christians. In the Moslem religion 
itself, the Ahmadayyeh movement for revival and reforma- 
tion within Islam, is more Christian than Moslem in all its 
utterances. It has adapted wholesale the entire moral teach- 
ing of Christ, imitated his emphasis on love and brother- 
hood, and, taking entire pages from his precepts and life, 
has incorporated them into their literature and presented 
them as the content and meaning of Islam. To quote one 
example of the many instances of this in Ahmadayyeh liter- 
ature: 

“And has not Christ himself proclaimed Islam when in the 
agony of that awful night at Gethsemane he fell on his face 
and prayed, ‘O my father, if it be possible, let this cup pass 
from me; nevertheless not as I will, but as Thou wilt.’ This 
‘Not as I will, but as Thou wilt,’ was not only the grand his- 
toric prefigurement of Islam but a prophetic anticipation of the 
greatest thing Islam had to teach to those whom she summoned 
to her service.” (The Message of Mohammed, by A. S. Wadia.) 
In the other religions of India a similar change is taking 

place. The term “Christlike” is frequently used, Hindus 
are described as attempting to be “Christlike” in their atti- 
tudes, and one is even quoted as saying, “the only hope of 
the Hindu religion is Jesus Christ.” So extensively have 
these Christian moralities seeped into India’s thought that 
Gandhi is universally designated as “Christlike” because 
of his exhibition of the characteristics of self-sacrifice, de- 
votion, love and service. 


FROM AUTHORITY TO EXPERIENCE 


As this great movement has gained momentum orthodox 
Christianity has become discouraged. The sermons against 
those who follow the moralities but accept not the salvation 
of a deified Christ have been like the lamentations of Ezek- 
iel. Some sensitive souls, awake to the power of this un- 
orthodox movement, have stepped to the forefront and 
preached attractively and popularly the moralities. At the 
same time they have maintained a discreet silence as to the 
exact relationship between these moralities and the salva- 
tion which is in Christ. But by far the majority of orthodox 
leaders share the conviction that such moralities will not 
bring salvation and, both in the home church and on the 
mission field, those who have thus tumbled “over the wall 
on the left hand of the narrow way” have been left at the 
foot of “the hill which is called Difficulty.” 

The third movement which the protestations of Christi- 
anity have done little to check is that from authority to ex- 
perience. Authority has been the foundation of ecclesiasti- 
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cal power in Christianity as well as in other religions. In 
our own religion it was first the authority of the apostles, 
then of the papacy, then of the church-state and finally, in 
protestantism, of the inspired scriptures. In Islam the au- 
thority has been the Koran and the caliphate. In other re- 
ligions authority has had its high place and dictated the be- 
liefs and conduct of generation unto generation. But the 
movement now is clearly away from authority and the most 
outstanding religious phenomenon of the present day is the 
significant fact that every world religion is engaged in the 
same struggle. We are witnesses to the battle-royal be- 
tween those loyal to the old authorities and those who, on 
the other hand, are turning away either in defiance or dis- 
regard and seeking in their own experiences the satisfying 
creed and secret of life. 

Roman Catholicism reveals the struggle of Episcopal 
churches by its gigantic efforts to retain authority as evi- 
denced in the eucharistic congress and the recurrent jubi- 
lees at Rome. Protestants are engaged in a similar struggle 
over the authority of the inspired word, nor do its bellig- 
erent controversialists dream that they are fighting side by 
side with their priestly brethren. But it should be some 
comfort to all to know that their battle line extends not 
only through Christendom but across the seven seas and 
among the vast hordes who answer the muezzin’s cry or 
revere the tinkling bells of Buddha. There the struggle is 
fierce and is painfully conceded by priest and mullah. The 
caliphate, the breath of which once shook the Moslem world, 
was expelled from Turkey with scarce an echo in Moslem 
thought. Buddhists and Hindus render a respect to ancient 
authorities which is increasingly politeness and decreasingly 
The only modern and vital movements in the 
eastern world are those which disregard ancient authorities 
But in America, in 
Europe and in the orient, Christianity has stood calling the 
intruders back from their shining way and pleading with 
them to enter through the wicket gate. 


obedience. 


and demand new experiential verities. 


II. 


The very fact that Christianity anathematizes these move- 
ments indicates a lack of faith which is significant and re- 
vealing. Our religion was based on an uncompromising 
belief in Christ as God, revealed for a time in human flesh, 
but now the supreme Spirit moving through and over and 
in all the universe. According to this conception, Christ 
as God stands at the center and focus of human thought and 
human destiny. Any sincere movement toward that center 
and focus is a movement toward the Christ of orthodox 
Christianity. The alarm concerning great spiritual move- 
ments which are sincere and progressive is nothing more 
nor less than a lack of faith in the position and power of 
Christ. In short, the opposition of Christianity to great 
religious movements such as these under discussion indicates 
that our stalwart and belligerent orthodoxy is unorthodox 
and lacking in that uncompromising faith upon which the 
Christian church was founded. 

Were orthodox Christianity truly orthodox it would see 
in each of these movements a cause of rejoicing and an op- 
portunity for the fresh presentation of its own central mes- 
sage. For instance, in the oriental-occidental mystico- 


psychical movement preachers of Christ may again hear the 
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Macedonian cry. For the fact is that the best of these 
searchers after “ultimate reality” confess sadly that they 
have not found it, that they have been led on but have not 
arrived, and that their very souls are in ravishment until 
they know who or what it is which lies behind the evident 
and unreal. A recently published and widely read book 
gives a number of evidences of this. An old philosopher of 
the finest type of India’s thinkers is quoted as saying, 
sadly, “I am the ultimate reality but I do not know it.” His 
friend, the author of the book, explains the strange state- 
ment as referring to his inability to discover the who and 
the what of the ultimate personality behind all things. Con- 
tinuing his discussion of this search for an identification 
of the final force of the universe, the author says that in all 
India he has not found a person who feels that he has found 
or attained the objective of the search. To such a state- 
ment a Hindu judge replies, “I know more Hindus than 
you, Aryas, Brahmos, Theosophists and Orthodox; I do 
not know one who has found.” 


UNFULFILLED LONGINGS 


A similar lack is evident in the western experience. Cred- 
ible as have been some of the explorations into the psychic 
world, the spiritual discoveries have been singularly dissatis- 
fying. That there is a psychic world, that strange and su- 
perhuman personality moves in that world seems to be 
agreed upon, but the identification of that personality is the 
point of division. Very dubious have been the identifica- 
tions of those spirits which have thus far appeared and the 
most authentic of the delineations have the vagueness of 
hallucination. That identifications thus far have been 
largely subjective is a safe statement. In brief, the out- 
standing failure of spiritism is its inability to identify satis- 
factorily or adequately the spiritual personalites which it 
claims to have discovered. 

It is obvious that the crying need in every phase of this 
movement is for a satisfying identification of the spiritual 
personality behind all things. Were Christianity’s faith as 
sublime as its theory it would be participating in this move- 
ment and phrasing an answer to its need. It would preach 
Christ, not mitigating or qualifying his deity but empha- 
sizing it and presenting him as the ultimate reality of the 
mystic searcher, the vital spirit of the medium’s vision and 
the Over-Soul in the transcendental world of what Mar- 
garet Prescott Montague has called “The Golden Moment.” 
It would preach Christ, not only as an historical revelation 
of God, but as the present dominating spirit of the unseen 
world, and would teach that his historical incarnation was 
ordained to aid in his present identification and comprehen- 
sion. Were Christianity orthodox, it would welcome 
heartily all sincere spiritist yearnings, it would call the 
Hindu dreamer “Brother,” it would welcome the new con- 
sciousness of the spiritual world which dominates both sci- 
ence and letters, and, opposing none, would hold before all 
the living Christ as the ultimate spiritual reality of the 
universe. 

MORALITY MUST LEAD TO CHRIST 


The second movement, that from theology and ecclesiasti- 
cism to the moralities, would also be recognized as a refresh- 
ing departure which ultimately can lead nowhere save to 
the salvation of Christ. It is a lack of faith and a logical 
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contradiction to conceive of the moralities as leading any- 
where save to their most adequate exposition and their high- 
est expositor. If Christ is the highest expositor and pre- 
ceptor of the fundamental moralities, as orthodox Christi- 
anity must believe, then the fervent pursuit of these morali- 
ties must needs lead to him. Follow each morality and see 
whither it leads, at least in Christian thought. Follow hum- 
bleness and it leads to Christ washing the feet of his disci- 
Follow purity to the end and we find Christ looking 
up to God with no prayer for forgiveness. Follow service 
to the end of the trail and we find Christ serving the poor 
and the needy. Follow courage to the end and we find 
Christ uncompromising and unafraid before Pilate and the 
howling mob. Follow obedience and self-renunciation to 
the end and we enter at last the sacred shades of Geth- 
semane. Follow love to the highest point and there we find 
Christ on the cross pleading with God for the men who slew 
him. Christianity, if true to its faith, need not fear this 
Rather it must preach the crusade of 
the moralities and lead hosts along new paths to old realities. 


ples. 


untheological trend. 


CHRISTIANITY SHOULD REJECT AUTHORITY 


Nor does that movement from authority to experience 
justify the alarm which it seems to be causing. Here 
Christianity should demonstrate its uniqueness as a world 
religion by refusing to fight longer side by side with Islam 
and Buddhism and Confucianism. Rather, laying down its 
arms, it should join the hosts of “experientialists” and lead 
them on. No other religion can give up the fight for au- 
Christianity can if she will. For if Christ be the 
spiritual center and focus of the universe, his personality 
will cut right through the experience of men and they will 
find in experience what they failed to obtain through austere 
and vested authority. 

And, according to the Christian viewpoint, Christ is cut- 
ting across the experience of men today. For at least eight 
years we have looked on the bloody uselessness of the world 
war and, whether Jew or Moslem, fundamentalist or liberal, 
we have realized that the principles of Christ could have 
prevented that massacre. Through the same years we have 
watched the supposedly bereaved and chastened nations vig- 
orously lay the foundations for another war and, without 
any preconceived theological convictions, we turn desper- 
ately to the attitude of Christ as the only international atti- 
tude which will check impending disasters. In the business 
world we hear non-religious voices demanding methods and 
standards which are strangely familiar to Christian ears— 
honesty, cooperation, public good, human welfare, protec- 
tion of life, conservation of economic assets, promotion of 
goodwill, proper use of accumulated wealth, participation in 
profits, common interest of employer and employe, perma- 
nent values, morale, loyalty! 

Sut always the most important point of incidence be- 
tween Christ and men is in the realm of personal experi- 
ence. There, despite unorthodox movements, men still find 
Christ helping them experientially. Working men learn 
dignity from the working Christ, suffering men acquire 
courage from the suffering Christ, defeated men get new 
vision from the undefeatable Christ, persecuted men find 
sympathy in the crucified Christ and bereaved hearts find 
their assurance of new life in the resurrected Christ. More 


thority. 
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and more the amazing personality of Christ is cutting across 
and sinking deeply into human experience. 


THE FAITH OF THE FOUNDERS 


Shall Christianity continue to complain that these move- 
ments are all unorthodox? How long will she insist that 
these who approach the center of the spiritual universe by 
means of moralities, or through the richness or bitterness of 
experience, or by way of psychical strivings—that these 
will not and cannot find the salvation and regeneration of 
the Christian life? Will she continue to trouble her soul 
over the fact that these men have tumbled over the wall on 
the left side of the road? Or will Christianity have the 
sheer faith in the reality and power of its own Christ to 
break away from the shackled forms of the past, to try the 
untrodden paths and to lead the searchers of the world to 
the Christ of the universe? It will not, indeed, unless fun- 
damental Christianity gets back to the faith of its founders! 


Summer Worship 


I WORSHIP the God of the grasses, 
Of quivering elms and the sea, 

And every stray breeze that passes 
Is laden with wisdom for me. 

I find him in sky-topping mountains, 
In deep, shaded valleys of fern; 

He sings in the crystalline fountains 
And broods as the autumn fires burn. 


How vainly they seek for His glory 
In creeds that are musty with age! 
Why will they not welcome His story 
On Nature’s all-scintillant page ? 

I worship the God of the grasses, 
The Lord of the dawn-tinted skies, 

And every stray breeze that passes 
Brings news of some near paradise. 


Tuomas Curtis CLARK. 


Dimensions 


OR me there is a door; with its 

Dimensions I am not concerned: 
Its height, its width, the hinges’ reach 
And how the iron handle’s turned. 


Whether it’s made of steel or wood, 
Or if it’s high, or if it’s wide, 

Is not for me to reason out 

Or waste a moment to decide. 


This door must lead up to the sky, 

For when it opens out I see 

A brilliant light come streaming through ; 
And light—that is enough for me. 


RAYMOND KRESENSKY. 





British Table Talk 


T THE MOMENT there is more hopeful news from 
A Geneva. During the week since I wrote last the outlook 
The speakers on this side 

have dwelt chiefly on the fact that in an uncertain world the 
British people cannot afford to run risks of starvation, and 
that the kind of cruisers we need are not 
formidable instruments of warfare, but 


has been consistently dark. 


Some Reflections 
On the Week guardians, swift and compar- 

atively light, of ocean-routes. Admirals 
have put the figure at seventy; but such men always argue as if 
they were on a war-footing with all the world against them. 
There has been a hopeful tendency to look upon the needs of 
the nation with other eyes than those of suspicious sea-dogs who 
have no concern with policy. The whole controversy strikes 
the ordinary observer as one in which mischievous and sinister 
forces are in league with stubborn, patriotic sentiments. The 
gentlemen who are glad for various reasons to leave things as 
they are, are able to present in each nation a strong case to 
But there is more hope today. . . . Parlia- 
ment is very tired; its members are dreaming of the moors and 
the sea. . . . Today the king opens a new dock at Liverpool. 
It is called by the name of Gladstone. William Ewart Glad- 
stone was a native of Liverpool, and to the end of his day he 
It is a fitting and 
seemly thing that the son of a Liverpool merchant should give 
. The house of lords 
threw out on July 7 by 144 to 36 votes the liquor (popular con- 
trol) bill introduced by the bishop of Liverpool. The bishop 
of Durham spoke against the bill with his customary vehe- 
mence. No member of the Church of England has spoken so 
often on free church platforms as the bishop of Durham, and 
no member of that church has so little sympathy with the 
causes in which most free churchmen believe. Lord Balfour of 
Burleigh, who must not be confused with his namesake, sup- 
ported the bill. Thirteen bishops voted in its favor. 


merely 


honest patriots. 


retained traces of his Lancashire birth. 


his great name to the new dock. . 


* * * 


The Irish 
Tragedy 

rhe murder of Mr. O’Higgins was one of those tragedies 
It is added to the fine 
stories of that land by the way in which the dying man met 
his end. There is something in such a story which exalts even 
while it saddens the heart. The Irish have not only noble feel- 
The address 
of Mr. Cosgrave, a sorrowful figure, at the graveside was one 
of rare beauty. The funeral procession was two miles long, 
and it was five hours after the service began before volleys were 
fired and the last post sounded. His country had good reason to 
mourn his loss. Those who knew O’Higgins best declare that 
he had it in him to be one of the great figures of history. He 
was a man simple and direct in his judgments, and fearless in 
carrying them out. In this country there is no disposition now- 
adays to grudge sympathy to the free state in its sorrows. 

* * * 


which are always befalling Ireland. 


ing, but the power to express it in noble words. 


Doctor Cadman 
In London 


Last week Doctor Cadman received many tokens of our ad- 
miration and gratitude. On Saturday at the Hotel Cecil, under 
the presidency of the archbishop of Canterbury, more than 500 
guests met in his honor. The archbishop of Sweden was present 
with many others eminent in church and state,*both from the 
citizens of this country and our visitors. I had the pleasure of 


hearing him and shaking hands after his Thursday’s lecture 
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and the answers to questions which followed. He gave a com- 
prehensive and valuable account of the work which the federal 
council does in America; among the many warnings which his 
address contained was the warning not to think that New York 
or any of the great cities decides American policy. Remember 
the villages! The answers to questions showed clearly why it 
is that Doctor Cadman is answerer-in-chief to the American 
people. He was pungent, witty, direct and, where he could not 
answer, he said so. More than once I should have liked to 
address what is called a “supplementary question” ; and others, I 
know, felt the same unsatisfied prompting. But it can be said 
without any doubt that Doctor Cadman came triumphantly 
through his difficult task. When we asked him if the English 
were as good at asking questions as the Americans, he admitted 
that we were at least as good, and our questions made him 
think hard. I hope our visitor will take occasion to rest awhile. 
I shall see him at Winchester tomorrow, but the continuation 
committee of Life and Work will be no holiday. He ought to 
have a good long holiday from radio, questions, and all such 
things. 

= @ 
Dr. Timothy Lew Comes 
From China 


It was a real pleasure to have a long chat with this Chinese 
leader, who arrived in this country on July 9. He has been at 
the Student Christian movement camp, in which his jolly and 
happy ways made him a great favorite. Like all the Chinese 
whom I have met, he has no doubts about the future of his 
country. He looks upon the present confusion without any 
desire to hide the unfavorable things, but at the same time with 
a confident faith in the Chinese republic. And though he under- 
stands the forces set against Christianity in China, and knows 
well the claim of some of his friends that China, which con- 
verted Buddhism, will convert Christianity also, he is not cast 
down but believes that Christ has gifts for China, which China 
will receive, if these are brought not in the spirit of the pro- 
selyter but with the love of the evangelist. He pointed out how 
much China had learned of the technique of publicity from 
Russia, and of salesmanship from America. A few years ago 
it would have been hard to spread new ideas and new programs 
throughout China. Now it is possible with marvelous quick- 
ness to share even with the illiterate the ideals of Chinese 
nationalism. Dr. Lew has written at our request an answer to 
an abstract by Mencius Junior upon the revolutionary character 
of missions. He agreed with me in admiring the knowledge and 
wisdom displayed by The Christian Century upon things Chi- 
nese. 

* . * 


And So Forth 


The Wesleyan Methodists have approved the proposals for 
reunion, but not with a majority sufficient to make it possible 
to secure an enabling act. They needed 75 per cent; they had 
less than 71. The new chairman is the Rev. W. Hodson Smith, 
who has been the excellent head of the children’s home and 
orphanage. . . . The grants made from the civil list are as 
usual a pathetic reminder that a man may do good work and 
not have much reward in this world’s goods. Among those 
who receive grants are the widow of William Canton the poet; 
Canon Wilfrid Richmond, an admirable theologian; and Doctor 
Pirie and Dr. Waldemar Williams for their noble and self- 
sacrificing work in radiology and in the application of Roentgen 
rays to the study of disease. 

Epwarp SHILLITO. 
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BOOKS 


Witchcraft! 


The Geography of Witchcraft, by Montague Summers. AIl- 
fred A. Knopf, $6.00. 

The Triumph of Youth, by Jacob Wassermann. Boni and 
Liveright, $2.00. 


NEW VOLUME in the monumental “History of Civili- 
zation,” which is being edited by C. K. Ogden with 
Harry Elmer Barnes as consulting American editor, is 

“The Geography of Witchcraft,” by Montague Summers. Mr. 
Summers has already contributed to the series a “History of 
Witchcraft and Demonology.” This volume might not inap- 
propriately have borne the same title. It is geographical only 
in the sense that the material is arranged in chapters according 
to countries. He has collected a vast amount of data in regard 
to the black arts and the prosecution and persecution of those 
who practiced them from the times of classical antiquity to and 
including the Salem witchcraft excitement. 


As usual in treatises on witchcraft, and even in casual refer- - 


ences to it, the New England episode receives excessive em- 
phasis disproportionate to the number of victims, the severity 
of their punishment, the duration of the persecution, and the 
extent to which it permeated and colored the society of the 
time. I judge that Mr. Summers is a Catholic, or a near- 
Catholic. Such statements as these would suggest it: “At the 
eath of Queen Mary, the whole gang of seditious recalcitrants 
who had taken refuge from the law in Switzerland and south 
Germany swarmed back to England in full force, eager to feather 
their nests to the very fullest advantage.” And again: “When 
ie apostate Peter Martyr came to Oxford in 1549, he found 
no more fervent disciple than this rancorous polemic (John 
Jewel), and together the precious pair seem to have wrought 
incalculable mischief.” 

The war against witches in England during the common- 
wealth and protectorate gets ample treatment, and indeed it de- 
serves it. For it was a fierce and frantic persecution compared 
with which the excitement in New England a generation later 
was only a faint echo. Naturally, the author does not fail to 
quote John Wesley’s famous saying that “the giving up of 
witchcraft is, in effect, giving up the Bible.” But an ample 
.ccount is also given, and apparently with full approval, of the 
measures taken by the Catholic church for the extermination 
of witchcraft in Germany, Italy and Spain, and the coercive 
and repressive measures employed against heretics who were 
described as practicing magical arts and devilish abominations. 
lhe close of Alexander VI’s bull against the Waldensians, 
which is as devoid of truth as any statement that even a fallible 

in could make about any group of people, is characterized as 
“a noble and truly magnificent exordium.” 

I think that the author believes in the reality of the alleged 
phenomena of witchcraft, or at least some of them, and that he 
shares the opinion of the medieval popes that witchcraft is 
essentially heresy and should be dealt with as such. Looking 
him up in the English Who’s Who, I find that the Rev. Al- 
phonsus Joseph-Mary Augustus Montague Summers was born 
in 1880, educated at Oxford, has lived chiefly in Italy and that 
his favorite recreations are: “travel; staying in unknown mon- 
asteries and villages in Italy; pilgrimages to famous shrines; 
the investigation of occult phenomena; ghost stories; talking 
to intelligent dogs, that is, all dogs; research in hagiology, 
liturgies, mysticism, and the older English drama; late Latin 
literature.” He has edited many restoration comedies and 
Walpole’s “Castle of Otranto.” Those who know the char- 
acter of these works will appreciate the remarkably suitable 


preparation this combination of the obscene and the unearthly 
affords for the study of witchcraft. While I may have sug- 
gested that the author has certain preoccupations which prevent 
him from giving a wholly modern or scientific study of his 
theme, probably the same could be said of anyone who would 
be willing to spend the amount of time and labor requisite to 
the production of a treatise on this subject. The work is one 
of enormous erudition in detail, whatever one may think of the 
author’s evaluation of the phenomena which he describes. 

I put Summers’ book to the test at once by looking up in it 
the historical incident which is the basis of Jacob Wasser- 
mann’s “The Triumph of Youth.” This is a story of witch- 
craft in Germany during the thirty years’ war. The historical 
fact is that the Bishop of Wiirzburg, described as “a humane 
and pious man,” who had several hundred persons executed for 
witchcraft, including many small children, was 
proceed against his own nephew. Wassermann takes this grue- 
some episode and transforms it into a beautiful story with a 
happy instead of a tragic ending. The young baron becomes 
an imaginative youth who had wandered around the neighbor- 
hood, telling marvelous stories to the children till they fol- 
lowed him like a beneficent pied piper. When he was in dan- 
ger of execution, they swarmed into the town in a sort of spon- 
taneous children’s crusade, but a successful one in this case, 
and set him free. If the story is regarded as a parable of the 
revolt of youth against the stupid conventionalities and cruel- 
ties of those who think they are wise because they are old, it is 
not so unrelated to Wassermann’s other novels as its historical 
setting and its fairylike quality would at first suggest. 

WInrrep Ernest GARRISON. 


forced to 


Books in Brief 


ODESTLY keeping his name off the title page, the 

author of Jesus ON Ly argues that the person of Jesus 
is the only possible center of unity for the church and his 
recorded words the absolute authority for religious truth. There 
is a fine reverence in his treatment, and a wealth of quota- 
tion from many sources. The author recognizes that the Bible as 
a whole is not, as Luther believed, perfectly clear and unmis- 
takable in its meaning, but he thinks that “in the words of 
Jesus we have something definite and plain which the human 
mind can definitely understand and uniformly apply.” If that 
were true, it would not be necessary to write a book dbout 
them—even this book. Their value is not that they are so 
clear but that they are so inspiring, so moving, so stimulative 
of serious thought and high endeavor. But that they are not 
unmistakably clear as presenting a system of doctrine, a pro- 
gram of worship, or a code of conduct, is evident from the fact 
that men actually do interpret them differently and find it nec- 
essary to write books in exposition of them. (B. S. Variahe- 
dian, 1 Baldridge Bldg., Omaha, Neb. $1.50). 


[n view of the well known fact that the greater an historical 
character is, the harder it is for a novelist to fit him into a 
story convincingly, and that remoteness in time increases the 
difficulty, it is no small achievement to get together at an in- 
formal morning party Socrates, Sophocles, Herodotus, Anaxa- 
goras, Pausanius, Polygnotus the painter, and Kallicrates and 
Ictinus, the architects of the Parthenon. But this is what Ger- 
trude Atherton does in THe ImmortaL Marriace (Boni and 
Liveright, $2.50). It was Aspasia’s party. She met Pericles 
the next day and presently married him. Aspasia is repre- 
sented as the apostle of woman’s rights and the original femme 
savante and a woman whose character equalled her beauty. 
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Her evil reputation originated in the scurrilous wit of the comic 
poets who prostituted their talents to the service of party 
politics. It is a beautiful story beautifully told and I do not know 
where one would turn for a better picture of the inner life of 
Athens at the time of her greatest glory. Students of contem- 
porary thought will find a suggestive parallel in the theologi- 
cally conservative reaction which occurred at the moment of 
what seemed to be the greatest intellectual liberation. The 
Athenian equivalent of the Scopes case was the prosecution 
of Phidias for using the figure of Pericles on Athena’s shield, 
and of Anaxagoras for “disallowing things divine.” 

It comes to me that I have not reviewed Maude Radford 
Warren’s Never Give Att (Bobbs Merrill, $2.00). It is a 
story of marriage—what novel is not?—issuing in the rather 
cynical conclusion that the best one can hope for is a tolerable 
modus vivendi and that one should therefore not invest all of 
The scene is laid 
in Chicago and the characters are of the University circle. 

The next seven are “Vanguard” books (Vanguard Press, 
$.50 each), a series on social questions from the radical and 
socialistic standpoint. Most of them are reprints. 

Wuat’s So anp Wuart Isn’t, by John M. Work. 
exposition and defense of socialism by a professional propa- 
gandist, and a very skilled one. 

Tue SOcIALIsSM OF SHAW. 


one’s resources in so dubious an enterprise. 


A collection of G. B. S.’s most 
Brilliant, naturally. Shaw wrote 
Two dollars’ worth of rhetoric for fifty cents. How 
much worth of argument depends on how you react to the ap- 


brilliant socialistic essays. 
them. 


peal of socialism. 
wrote 
forty-eight books in sixteen years and then took his own life. 


Jack London 


Jack Lonpon’s Essays 1N REVOLT. 
Let those condemn who have seen what he had of the seamy 
side of life. A book bitter, vivid, flaming, revolutionary. 
Love’s Com1nc or Ace, by Edward Carpenter. A perfectly 
freethinking and freespoken book on sex and marriage, dis- 
cussing the defects in the present situation and possible ways 
Radical but reverent. 
views of Havelock Ellis. 
SociaL ANTICIPATIONS, by 


of bettering it. The spirit and general 


H. G. Wells. from 
various works by this historian and prophet, setting forth a few 


Selections 


of his many ideas about the reconstruction of society and in- 
cluding his election addresses embodying his socialistic faith, 
and also the story of the Country of the Blind. 

Joun Ruskin’s Views or Sociat Justice. Extracts from 
Ruskin’s writings on political economy, including the sub- 
stance of his criticisms of industrialism and his constructive 
suggestions as to the simple and artistic life. 

HEAVENLY Charles Erskine Scott Wood. 
Dialogues in which God and Jesus are usually parties. In- 
tended to be brilliantly paradoxical, but rather smart than bril- 
liant. 


Discourse, by 


The only thing God is interested in, it seems, is liberty. 
The paradoxes mostly miss fire, to my mind, and the whole 
becomes rather cheap iconoclasm. 

Not everybody lives in cities—though from the rate at 
which they are coming, it seems that they soon will. 
are also little towns. 


There 
Perhaps, when we have learned better 
the art of living in the modern world, the little town will again 
into its Harlan Paul Douglass in Tue LitTtLe 
Town (Macmillan, revised edition, $2.00), deals especially with 
the town in relation to its rural environment—the institutions of 
the town, including its church or churches, its ideals, and its 


come own. 


programs of improvement. This is an area which lies between 
rural and urban sociology and is often misinterpreted or ig- 
nored by both. 

It is rumored that a new Bruce Barton book will soon ap- 
pear which will tell us other things that nobody knows. 


W. E. G. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 
The Missionary and the Consul 


Epitor THe CurisTiAN CENTURY: 

SIR: I wish to write you a few lines heartily supporting your 
editorial of May 19, “The Gospel is at Stake in China,” and also 
as emphatically disapproving the blanket charge which, in your 
May 5 issue, you leveled against all missionaries who had left 
their posts. Both stress the fact that missionary work must be 
clearly and definitely dissociated from government action and 
control. I agree wholeheartedly that the Christian message 
cannot gain the fairminded attention of most of the thinking 
people of China as long as missions are maintained under the 
present conditions. The statement of 30 American Board mis- 
sionaries meeting in Tientsin is in the main true, and “the work 
of foreign missionaries in China will, in its largest implications, 
be futile until we are freed from the incubus of extraterritoriality 
and the toleration clauses in the treaties.” 

I cannot sympathize with your unproved dictum that the only 
way for the missionary to be true to Christ is to remain at his 
accustomed post. The methods of making known to men the 
message of Jesus vary under varying situations. Your editorial 
seems blind to this truth. It would have been no Christian act 
for the American and British missionaries in the Tsinanfu in 
March to have remained at their posts when it was clear to 
them that if they did hundreds of Japanese troops would have 
been sent in to “protect” them. Would the people of Shantung 
have been convinced of the truth of the Christian gospel by 
such a display? What else was possible but withdrawal? 

Was it, or is it, a question of Christ or country? Did the 
fact that consular orders came to most of us in north China, at 
least, at a time when we were already convinced that our pres- 
ence at our posts was of questionable value to our Chinese 
friends and to the cause of justice among the nations, did that 
fact so vitiate the moral situation that we should have acted 
“agin the government” in spite of our own judgment? Must 
the missionary take as his cardinal principle, “disobey the con- 
sul”? Must he become an anarchist and say “the government 
can do no good,” simply because it is the antithesis of the 
axiom, “the king can do no wrong’? If for reasons he considers 
unworthy the missionary is ordered out by his consul, may he 
not for reasons that are worthy and arise from his loyalty to 
“goodwill among men” do the thing which his government 
orders? Whether you are willing to admit this possibility or 
not, and whether you admit the fact or not, please permit me 
to testify to the fact in the columns of your paper through this 
very inadequate protest. At least I feel that we must all admit 
that blanket judgments and pigeonhole thinking cannot be ap- 
plied to the present missionary situation in China. 

Wonsan Beach, Korea. WittiaM R. LeetEe. 


The Mind of Business 


Epitor THe CHRISTIAN CENTURY: 

SIR: With the main principles expressed in Mr. Alva Taylor's 
article on “The Faith Our Age Requires” printed in your issue 
of June 30, most liberal Christians are probably in agreement. 
But there is one statement in which Mr. Taylor does not in my 
judgment give the devil his due. He writes: “There are among 
us those who make the lordly assumption that all our wealth 
and material progress is the result of our inherent and superior 
abilities.” I doubt if very many business men make any such 
assumptions. The ethics of big business are based upon the 
simple proposition that in one respect we are superior to the 
Negroes, the Mexicans, the Nicaraguans, etc., for we are actually 
one hundred years ahead of these people in commercial develop- 
ment. Industrial efficiency is the only contribution which the 
United States has made to the science of civilization. We occupy 
a commanding position in the world of affairs. Our superiority 
rests not upon the assumption that greater abilities have given 
us greater wealth, but that greater wealth plus Yankee acumen 
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has made us the world’s greatest financial power. Potentially 
we may not be superior, but actually in terms of dollars and 
cents and the ability to multiply the same, we are. Consequently 
we have a duty to perform. We are to instruct these peoples 
in the blessings of our efficiency; stabilize their governments, 
their currency and financial systems; develop their own re- 
sources for them and us; create Anglo-Saxon courts; and, in 
short, make their common life safe for themselves and the United 
States business man. 

Of course, there are those who speak loftily in terms of the 
moral and spiritual superiority of our people. But in general, 
business leaders do not emit this nonsense. They rather believe 
in a hard-headed matter-of-fact actualism. We have the capital, 
and capital is power, they say. We have an obligation to fulfill 
in this hemisphere at least, etc. Indeed, the reason that the 
church in the United States is having so much difficulty in pre- 
senting the “social mindedness” of Jesus is that the ethics of 
big business are intermingled with a few ill-applied Christian 
principles of concern over one’s less fortunate neighbors. If 
business men did hold to the assumption of superiority which 
Mr. Taylor mentions, their bubble of pride would be easy to 
prick. But most of them think that, like the Lord’s chosen 
people, they are commissioned to go in and possess the milk and 
honey and the rubber and mahogany and oil of Canaan. 

Sanbornville, N. H. Rosert H. Dunn. 


Has the Church Wheel Slipped a Cog? 


Eprtok Tue Curistian Century: 

SIR: In their efforts to lead people into the Christian life 
the dominant theme and keyword of the prophets of the Old 
Testament, the apostles of the New Testament, the reformers of 
the dark ages and the founders and fathers of the protestant 
churches was, repentance. To them the word repentance meant 
a deep, godly sorrow for sins committed, forsaking and turning 
away from them, faith in God, and an inwrought work by the 
Holy Spirit transforming the life from that of a sinner to a 
saint. All classes understood clearly the messages of these men 
of God. 

Was this cloud of witnesses, covering many centuries of time 
and all the nations of the earth, mistaken in their conception of 
the essentials of the plan of salvation? Did they misunderstand 
God's method of saving lost souls from perdition? Were they 
blind leaders groping in darkness waiting for modern leaders to 
show the world the true light? If they were right, the trend 
of modern evangelism is wrong, for the basic theme of salvation 
is no longer what it used to be, repentance. 

When have you heard a sermon on that theme by a pastor or 
evangelist such as used to be preached by the mighty men of 
God? When have you seen an article on that subject in a church 
paper or Sunday school periodical, such as the church leaders 
used to write? The church wheel has slipped a cog! God's plan 
of salvation has not been revised. The awful grip of sin and 
the devil on man has not been changed. Hell is as real as 
heaven, and the devil is as real as Jesus Christ. Repentance and 
the new birth is as much of a necessity now as in any age of 
the world’s history. It is the only door into the kingdom. Soul 
tragedies are bound to follow the substitution of ethics for 
holiness, and church membership for a Christian experience. 

Rogers, Ark. Rosert L. SEE. 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 


Lesson for August 28. Lesson text: 2 Samuel 12:1-10, 13. 


Thou Art the Man 


HERE is a piece of literature which helps to make the Old 
Testament eternally great. In human interest and in dra- 
matic power as well as in moral earnestness it ranks with the 
best. “Be sure your sin will find you out”—this terrible truth 
comes crashing home, with convincing strength, in this notable 
incident. The mills of the gods surely do grind exceedingly 
small, for here was a fine boy, a brave youth, a chivalrous 
young man, a good and powerful king who climbed to the very 
top, only to fall. What a pity it was! How one sin can ruin! 
To think of all of those years of heroic toil, of all his generosity, 
of all his magnanimity, of his religious zeal, of his desire to 
build a temple, of the remarkable way in which he had built up 
his kingdom—only to sin miserably and contemptibly. Yet that 
is the story of human life; that is the reason why a proud spirit 
heralds, too often, a fall. Perhaps there is no hour in a strong 
man’s life more dangerous than that of significant victory. Then, 
if ever, he loses his head; then, if ever, he neglects the sources of 
his power. It is like Samson forgetting his vows; like Moses 
losing his temper; like Luther consenting to the oppression of 
the common people. A man comes to regard himself as a super- 
man, as quite out of the class of ordinary mortals, as having a 
code of ethics peculiarly his own. He forgets to pray; he neg- 
lects the Bible; he stays away from God’s house; he finds his 
satisfaction in money, power and brilliant associates. He 
excuses his decline from former moral levels; he indulges pro- 
pensities which formerly, in his climbing days, were carefully 
curbed. He sins and then he hears a voice, like the voice of 
doom, “Thou art the man!” 

There is another Old Testament story which ought always to 
be connected with this one, for it conveys the same lesson. Do 
you remember when Ahab went out to walk in his ill-gotten 
vineyard, which poor Naboth had to die that he might own? 
Do you remember, in the midst of that vineyard, with its purple 
clusters, the prophet speaking to him and how he cried out, 
“Hast thou found me, O mine enemy?” and the prophet an- 
swered, “I have found thee’? It is sin finding the sinner out. 

How cleverly Nathan caught his man, his king, by that simple 
story of the poor man and his one ewe lamb. David fell for it 
and cried out in hot indignation, “The fellow ought to be 
killed.” “Thou art the man,” spoke the prophet, pointing at the 
king with his accusing finger. “Thou art the man,” and the hot 
indignation suddenly became a chill. It all came home to him, 
that low, common passion, that vile scheme to have the husband 
killed in battle, the taking of Bathsheba to himself. The whole 
thing now seemed sneaking and far beneath him. How unlike 
himself it was! Could he have done it? What devil had 
possessed him? How could he, David the king, have done such 
a contemptible thing? How could he have been willing to have 
Uriah killed? That was not contemplated, at first, but was an 
ugly turn the case had taken. Lust, adultery, murder—what 
horrible crimes—and he had committed them all! Then re- 
pentance, deep, true repentance; hot, scalding tears that washed 
out his sin as nearly as could be; resolves as high as heaven, 
then the sense of forgiveness. Forgiveness, yes, but the scars 
remained. Suffering would bring down his gray hairs to the 
grave. In his children he would see his sins reproduced. In 
the royal house discord, envy, lust, death—years of it. The 
mills of the gods were grinding. His sins were finding him. 
It is a pathetic picture which the Bible gives us, drawn to the 
life, faithful in every horrid detail, given for our warning. 

If we are wise we will never neglect the springs of life; we 
will allow the Bible to bring us its daily lesson, we will not 
cease to pray, we will not forsake the assembly of the saints. 
More than that, we will never lose the sense of true humility; 
we will always realize our dependence upon Almighty God and 
our constant need of the companionship of Christ. “Why should 
the spirit of mortal be proud?” Joun R. Ewenrs. 
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NEWS of the CHRISTIAN WORLD 


4A DEPARTMENT OF INTERDENOMINATIONAL ACQUAINTANCE 


Summer Camps For Civilian 
Training 

On the assumption that the attractive 
feature of the summer military training 
camps is the camp life and not the mili- 
tary training, the United States section of 
the woman’s international league for 
peace and freedom has proposed the de- 
velopment of a plan for civilian training 
in the government training camps and 
that the department of agriculture should 


receive an appropriation for camps at 
which instruction should be given in 
agriculture, horticulture, forestry, first 

coast guard work and other con- 
ructive activities. In supporting his bill 
which ultimately became the basis for 


the establishment of agricultural colleges, 
Mr. Morrill said in congress in 1862: “The 
exercises of holding a plough and swing- 
ing a scythe are every bit as noble, artis- 
tic and graceful as the postures of gym- 
nasium drill. We have schools to teach 
art of man-slaying and shall we not 


have schools to teach men the way to 
feed, 
} 


clothe and enlighten the great 
rotherhood of man?” And if schools, 
why not camps? 


The Brotherhood of 
The Kingdom 

lhe Brotherhood of the Kingdom is an 
organization founded about 1913 by 
Walter Rauschenbusch and others to be 
the means of promoting good will among 
protestants, Catholics, and Jews and 


applying the ideals of Christ and the 
prophets to modern civilization. The 
Boston chapter, located at 55 Putman St., 
Somerville, Mass., is attempting to make 
the organization nationwide as it was 
originally intended to be. 


Roumanian Jews Mourn 
Death of Ferdinand 

King Ferdinand of Roumania, recently 
deceased, left a bequest for Jewish 
schools. The board of the Jewish com- 
munity at Bucharest referred to him as 
“our great protector.” The Zionist or- 
ganization of Roumania is raising a mem- 
orial fund of $5000 to inscribe the name 
of the late king in the golden book of the 
Jewish national fund. The president of 
the Roumanian Zionist federation sent a 
message of condolence in the name of 
the Zionists of Roumania. 


Disciples Organize Foundation 
At Nashville 

In connection with the school of relig- 
ion of Vanderbilt university, Nashville, 
Tenn., the Disciples are organizing a 
foundation for the care of their own stu- 
dents for the ministry who attend that 
institution. The project is largely the out- 
growth of the work of Dr. Carey E. Mor- 
gan, for many years pastor of the Vine 
Street church, Nashville, who occupied 
the chair of pastoral theology in the 
school of religion, and Rev. Roger T. 
Nooe, who succeeded him in both posi- 


tions. George Mayhew, who will receive 
his doctorate from the University of Chi- 
cago this summer, will be the first pro- 
fessor in the foundation. 


American Students 
Visit Japan 

A group of American students are 
spending the summer in Japan as mes- 


sengers of international goodwill and 
agents of international understanding. 
This and similar student pilgrimages 


among the countries of Europe are spon- 
sored by the World’s Student Christian 
federation. 


Miracles Reported at 
New York Shrine 

Mer. George J. Waring of the Church 
of Saint Anne (Roman Catholic), in East 
Twelfth street, New York city, recenily 
reported that four “miracles” of healing 
had been wrought by the application of a 
relic of Saint Anne (a wrist bone) since 
January. The cases included heart disease, 
blindness, injury from automobile acci- 
dent and a surgical wound which would 
not heal. Fifty thousand persons were 
expected to visit the shrine during the 
novena, which ended July 26. 


Propose Codification of 
International Law 

The chief item for discussion at the 
twenty-fourth meeting of the interparlia- 
mentary union, to be held at Paris, 
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The 


Divinity School of the University of Chicago _ 


Registration for the Autumn Quarter 
Begins September 29, 1927 


Classes will meet on Monday, October 3rd. It will be to 
the advantage of students registering at that time to send 
five dollars to the cashier of the university in order to re- 
serve a room in one of the Divinity School Dormitories. 
They should also make application for a guarantee of re- | 
munerative work if that is needed. 
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August 25 to 30, will be the holding of a 
conference on international law with a 
view to a complete codification. Resolu- 
tions voted by the last conference recom- 
mended the drawing of a general draft 
for such codification and provided that 
“contrary to the traditional division of 
international law into the law of peace 
and the law of war, the draft shall regard 
war solely as a crime against international 
law, with the exception of the right of 
legitimate defense.” 


Western Theologians 
Hold Conference 

The fourteenth annual Pacific 
theological conference was held in 


coast 
Port- 
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made by having a professor of philosophy, 
hardly to be ranked with orthodoxy in 
any communion, give a paper. Attend- 
ance was affected some by the N. E. A. 
meeting in Seattle at the same time.” The 
conference meets alternately on the Cana- 
dian and United States sides of the 
boundary. 


Praise God From Whom 
Oil Blessings Flow 

Several churches in the southwest have 
become prosperous by reason of oil 
strikes. It is reported that a derrick has 
been erected in the yard of the First 
Christian church, Oxford, Kansas, and 
that drilling operations are in progress. 
The church itself was built largely by 
contributions of members who had re- 


Pacific Institute Considers Missions 


land, Oregon, in July. “This year,” says 
Mr. W. Lashley Hall, “a departure was 
HERE WERE MANY intensely in- 


teresting and significant aspects of the 
second biennial Institute of Pacific Rela- 
tions which closed its two weeks’ session 
in Honolulu July 29. Almost the whole 
range of economic, social, and political 
problems which agitate countries having 
interests of various sorts in the Pacific 
area came under discussion by this wholly 
unofficial congress of 150 leaders of 
thought from nine countries. 

The institute could not, of course, over- 
look the problems raised by the presence 
of foreign missions in oriental lands. As 
on all other topics, there was much very 
plain speaking on the part of both mis- 
sionaries and non-missionaries present. 
The dogmatic attitude was completely ab- 
sent. One felt that there was no place 
for the traditionalist point of view: We 
have the only ship which runs to the 
haven of salvation; therefore board it or 
perish eternally. A great deal was said 
about missions which would have been 
shocking to the sensibilities of mission- 
aries of the older generation, or to the 
fundamentalist missionaries of the pres- 
ent. From eastern and western members 
alike, the attitude toward missions was 
sympathetic, but at the same time chal- 
lenging and critical. If any conclusion 
could be said to have been reached, after 
two days’ discussion in round tables and 
an open forum, it was this: that missions 
are valuable and ought not to be discon- 
tinued, but that in the face of the intel- 
lectual and social awakening of the East, 
radical changes must be made in their 
method and their spirit. 

A MAORI SCHOLAR SPEAKS 

The course of missions in three places 
was examined—among the Maoris in New 
Zealand, in Japan, and in China. Dr. 
Peter Buck (Te Rangihiroa), himself a 
splendid physical and mental example of 
the highest type of the Maori race, spoke 
in terms of great admiration for the work 
of missionaries in New Zealand in the 
19th century. Dr. Buck is an authority 
not only on the history and culture of the 
Maori race, but on Polynesian affairs in 
general. He told how the missionaries 
had reduced to writing for the first time 
the Maori language, had educated the 
people, at the same time retaining much 
of the finest of their literature and cul- 
ture. He pointed out, on the other hand, 


some bad social effects which, unwittingly, 
the missionaries had brought about by 
introducing too rapid alterations in the 
ways and standards of living among the 
natives. Such effects were temporary, but 
serious enough while they lasted. On the 
whole, he thought, the Maoris had much 
for which to be grateful to the mission- 
ary, and relatively little blame to attach 
to him. 

When the attention of the institute 
turned to missions in Japan, however, it 
quickly became evident that a far differ- 
ent situation had to be faced. Here the 
missionary found, not a relatively simple, 
undeveloped culture with few and elemen- 
tary social mores, but a civilization as 
complex as his own and much more an- 
cient. Unfortunately, many missionaries 
failed to recognize that the situation de- 
manded a very different approach, and the 
attempt to evangelize the Japanese pro- 
ceeded too often from the theory that it 
was a wholly superior culture and a reli- 
gion having a monopoly of truth in which 
the missionaries had come to instruct the 
Japanese people. This paternalistic atti- 
tude has colored much of the missionary 
work done in Japan ever since, in the 
judgment of her delegates at the institute, 
though they gladly recognized a changing 
motive in the more modern type of mis- 
sionary. 

The Japanese gladly recognized the 
really important contributions the Chris- 
tian missionaries have made to the life of 


Japan, by the introduction of modern 
education, science, especially medical 
science, transportation, and _ sanitation. 


“Missionaries have also been in general, 
despite certain unfortunate exceptions,” 
said Mr. Tsurumi, “the best interpreters 
of the east to the west and of the west 
to the east. It was also gladly conceded 
by the Japanese that the spiritual ideals 
and teachings of Christianity are in many 
respects such as to commend themselves 
thoroughly to the highest type of intelli- 
gent Japanese. 
ADAPTATION DEMANDED 
The questions surrounding the work of 
missions in China were, as might have 
been supposed, at the very hub of the 
whole problem. Here missionary work is 
complicated by questions of extraterritor- 
iality (a jaw-breaking word abbreviated 
(Continued on page 982) 
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cently struck oil in Churchill field just 
north of the town. Oil is also responsible 
for the new building of St. Paul’s Evan- 
gelical Lutheran church at Enid, Okla., 
one of whose members struck oil on his 
farm and gave $40,000 toward the erec- 
tion of the church. 


Another School in 
Albania 

In a recent issue of this paper, it was 
stated that the American school in 
Kortcha, Albania, “is said to be the only 
missionary enterprise in that new little 
republic.” So it was said to be. We are 
informed, however, that there is an Al- 
American school of agriculture at 
Albania, conducted by Dr. C. T. 
Erickson, with seventy boys and girls 
enrolled. It is under the patronage of 
the Boston Albanian American commit- 
tee, 15 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


banian 
Kavaja, 


Thinks Mormon Could Not 
Be Elected President 


In a letter to Judge Henry Neil, who 
had expressed a favorable opinion in 
regard to the nomination of Senator 
Reed Smoot for the presidency, Senator 
Smoot says: “I do not think it is possible 
to elect a Mormon to the presidency any 
more than I think it possible to elect a 
Catholic. I desire, however, to add that 
this applies to the present and not to the 


for I am sure that the time will 
when religious questions will not 
enter into the nomination or election of a 
man to the presidency of the United 


’ 
states. 


future, 


come 


Endeavorers May Enter 
College Field 
Representatives from forty-seven col- 
voted at the Cleveland convention 
for a resolution requesting the interna- 
nal society of Christian Endeavor to 
nduct a survey of campus religious ac- 
tivities and to consider the advisability of 
creating a college department of Chris- 
tian Endeavor. 


leges 


Psychologist Thinks Religions 
Are Not Religious 
Dr. Henry Knight Miller, formerly a 
minister and now editor of the Psychology 
Magazine, says editorially in that maga- 
zine that “If Moses, Mohammed, Buddha, 
or Jesus could return, they would find 
thing in the great religious systems 
they founded even slightly reminiscent of 
the spirit and accent of their own lives 


THE 


and teaching.” He does not, however, 
urge the abandonment of the church, but 
holds that it should abandon the processes 
of “theorizing, speculating, formulating 
creeds, and instituting rituals,” and re- 
state the fundamentals of religion in the 
spirit of the master teachers. 


Anglo-Catholic Congress 
Largely Attended 

The Anglo-Catholic congress recently 
held in Albert hall, London, had more 
than 20,000 paid memberships. A great 
part of its time was devoted to the dis- 
cussion of the eucharist and the collected 
papers of the congress will be published 
in October under the title “The Holy 
Eucharist.” 


Students Protest Against 
Nicaragua Massacre 

A strong editorial in 
“three hundred patriots, fighting in a 
cause they believed just,” who were killed 
by American airmen in Nicaragua, is pub- 
lished in the Michigan Daily, the students’ 
paper of the University of Michigan, and 
reprinted with approval in the Illini, the 
student daily of the University of Illinois. 


Spokane Colleges Will 
Not Merge 

The proposed merger of Spokane uni- 
versity and Whitworth college of Spokane, 
Washington, which was announced as 
probable, will not take place. The four 
state conventions of Disciples which were 
interested in Spokane university approved 
the merger, but it was disapproved by the 
Synod of Washington, which is responsi- 
ble for Whitworth college. Spokane uni- 
versity is preparing to launch an endow- 
ment campaign. 


Dallas Church Will Erect 
New Building 

The East Dallas Christian church has 
just completed the underwriting of $250,- 
000, the entire balance of the building 
fund required for the erection of a hand- 
some new building which is planned. Rev. 
L. N. D. Wells is the pastor. 


The English Version of 
Briand’s Speech 

A competition has just come to an end 
for the best English rendering of the now 
famous speech delivered by M. Briand 
before the assembly of the league of na- 
tions on the occasion of the reception of 
Germany into that body. The competi- 
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Be ready for 


A Successful Rally Day and 
A big year with 
Hymnal 
For American Youth 


by H. AUGUSTINE SMITH 


342 hymns. 

ments. 
Book, $1.00. 

strument. 








The book that half a million young people enthusiastically endorse. 
20 orders of worship. Orchestration for twelve instru- - 


In quantities, $0.75. Orchestration, $1.25 per in- 
Send for returnable sample copy. 


| 353 Fourth Ave. THE CENTURY CO. New York 
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Northwestern University 


School of Education 
Division of Religious Education 
Professional School. The Division of Re- 
ligious Education is an integral part of a pro- 
fessional School. Organization of this Division 
provides for its integrity and development in 

the strictly religious field. 

Wide Range of Courses. Courses are 
designed to meet the needs of teachers, ad- 
ministrators and special workers. 
Standard Degrees. All courses credited 
toward standard academic or professional 
degrees. 

Distinguished Faculty. Nationall 
known Specialists. Teachers, Authors, Ad- 
ministrators. 

Positions Open. Calls for trained workers 
exceed supply. 

For Special Bulletin, write Dean John E. 
Stout, School of Education, Northwestern 


University, Evanston, Illinois. 




















Pacific School of Religion 


Berkeley, California 
Prepares men and women for the various 
religious vocations, at home and abroad 
In addition to standard courses the School 
is notably equipped to afford special training 
in numerous timely subjects, as, for example: 
City and Rural pastorates Week-day Church 
Schools, Ministry in Buddhist lands, Palee- 
tinian archaeology (Excavations at Mispah of 
Benjamin) 
Carefully directed field experience. 
Opportunities for self support. 
Facilities of University of California. 
New and commodious buildings. 
62d year begins August 15, 1927 
Herman F. Swartz, President. 


California is a great place in which to study 
and live. 











Study 

Religious Education 

A department of re- 
ligious education was 
inaugurated in 1922 in 
Western Theological 
Seminary. pecial 
courses on all phases 
of pastors’ work. Es- 
tablished a century ago 
by the Presbyterian 
Library of 
45,000 volumes. od- 
ern dormitory, gymna- 
sium. One hundredth 

ear begins — od 
0, 1927. Catalog 


Western Theeloical 


Semin 
Ee a Pa. 
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GLENDALE ‘nsoiitfrony 


Est. 1854. A home school for 50 girls. Tutorial system. 
Home Economics, Music, Art, Secretarial. aay oe 
including music. Near Cincinnati. Catalog 
GLENDALE COLLEGE, ine, Bex C, Glendale, Oh Ohle 








Auburn Seminary. 


Before you decide where to study 
theology. read carefully the catalog of 
this institution. Next term opens Sep- 
tember 21, 1927. 


HARRY LATHROP REED, Pres. 
Auburn, N. Y. 
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ROUND October 15—173 days. Each country visited 

THE at ideal time—Chrysanthemum time in 

WORLD ag er festivals in = ae 

in Java—Spring in ine oi 

Easter. Wedih-eoneunsd Waker will make contacts 
with people of importance. 


SOUTH January 19—79 days. Including Inca 
AMERICA Ruins and Iguam Falls. Under com- 
petent leader. 


NORTH January, 1928. Motor trip ander direction 
AFRICA of s person who has lived in that country: 

offers opportunities for doing and seeing 
he unusual. 


EUROPE. I itineraries and steamship 
bookings to all parts of the world. 


For detalied information write or call 
WORLD 
ACQUAINTANCE TOURS 


51 West 49th St, New York City 

















Madison St. 
East of La Salle 


Chicago 


Here at this famous 
downtown hotel you 
can enjoy the fullest 
measure of comfort 
amid cheerful sur- 
roundings. Conven- 
jent to principal 
stores, banks, 
theaters. 

In the Brevoort’s Main 
Restaurant and the Old 
English Gril you will 
fnd a quality of food 
and service unsurpassed 
in all Chicago. Moder- 
ate rates. ooms $2.50 
and up. 


E. N. Mathews, Pres. 
R. E. Kelliher, Mer. 




















| Almost any printer can set type but 

| Comparatively few can 

| plan a book 

| THE minute details which are incor- 

| porated into the carefully planned, 

| well printed and tastefully bound volume 
call for exper: advice from men making 

a life study of such work. We offer this 

i 


service. Give us the number of words 


with you as to size of volume, type faces 
to be used, etc 
in our own plant by skilled workmen 
under our direct supervision, 


All work will be done 











| in your manuscript and we will advise 


Regan Qrining Rouse 


623-37 Plymouth Court, Chicago | 











tion was open to students of French in 
American colleges and secondary schools 
and called forth a large number of papers. 
Sixteen hundred and fifty-four institutions 
participated, and it is estimated that more 
than 100,000 students studied this fine 
specimen of modern French eloquence. 


Germany Plans Chapels 
For Vacationists 

In view of the large number of people 
both young and old in Germany who have 
adopted the salubrious custom of spend- 
ing their week-ends in trips and tramps 
through the country, the erection of a 
series of “week-end chapels” in the most 
popular districts has been suggested. A 
German religious paper publishes an at- 
tractive plan of such a chapel, to seat 
about one hundred persons, which can 
be erected for the equivalent of $2,500. 


Abyssinian Church Reported 
Turning to Rome 

The Roman hierarchy, encouraged by 
the Fascist government, is reported to be 
making new efforts to win the church of 
Abyssinia to allegiance to Rome. The 
Abyssinian church is a modification of 
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the Coptic church, and for many cen- 
turies has gotten its bishop from the 
Coptic patriarch at Cairo. A high official 
of the vatican, traveling incognito as the 
“Abbé Brucardi,” accompanied the Duke 
of Abruzzi to Abyssinia last spring and 
both of them made apparently successfyl 
efforts to win the friendship of the Abys- 
sinian government and clergy. The 
regent, Ras Tafari, is said to be favor- 
able to the acknowledgment of Rome. 


Prizes Awarded for Sermons 
On Eugenics 

Three prizes were offered some time 
ago by the American eugenics society for 
the best sermons on the _ subject of 
eugenics. Sixty sermons were submitted 
in the contest. The first prize of $500 
went to Rev. Phillips Osgood, Rector 
of St. Mark’s Episcopal church, Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 


Northfield Conference Is Prepared 
To Face the Issue 

Women from eleven denominations at- 
tended the woman’s conference on home 
missions at East Northfield, Mass., and 
passed this resolution: “As members of 
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by most speakers to “extrality”) and 
special privilege not met elsewhere. When 
I record that the majority of the Chinese 
delegation were Christians, the signifi- 
cance of what they had to say becomes 
still deeper. 

Like the Japanese, they were more than 
ready to admit that Christian missions 
had been in many respects a great boon to 
China. Also like the Japanese, they felt 
some resentment at the attempt made by 
many representatives of the movement to 
impose as it were from above a culture 
and religion alien and comparatively 
youthful upon a venerable culture and re- 
ligion with many outstanding merits of 
its own. They warned the West that 
Christianity would not survive in China 
without an adaptation to eastern thought, 
an admixture with eastern wisdom which 
would mean a considerable modification 
of the traditional western interpretation 
of the gospel both in content and organi- 
zation. 


MISSIONARY MOTIVES SUMMARIZED 


In addition, at least three specific things 
were felt by them to be fundamental with 
regard to the missionary enterprise in 
the future: First, missionaries ought not 
to accept special privileges, or to claim or 
accept (though here there was some di- 
vergent opinion) indemnities in case of 
loss of life or property. Second, the send- 
ing of missionaries for short terms of 
service was deplored, for the feeling was 
that the missionary ought to identify 
himself as closely as possible with the life 
of the country, perhaps even by taking 
its citizenship in place of his own. Third, 
the present chaotic situation in China as 
regards missions means, among other 
things, that those churches will survive 
best which have made the freest steps 
toward autonomy in government. 

Dr. Henry T. Hodgkin, a member of 


the British delegation, but for many years 
active in mission work in China under 
the auspices of the Friends, summed up 
the discussion, and indicated what must 
be the guiding principles and motive of 
Christian missions in the future, not only 
in China, but everywhere. Dr. Hodgkin, 
I digress to say, was clearly one of the 
outstanding figures of the institute. Per- 
sonally an impressive figure, towering six 
feet four and a half inches, with a frank- 
ness and charity of speech and action 
which won him universal confidence, sane 
and moderate in statement, yet leaving 
no doubt as to the utter abandonment of 
his own life to the will of Christ, his is a 
personality which those who met him in 
Honolulu will not soon forget. 

Summing up the motives which must 
guide missions in the future, he gave four 
words at once of warning and _ inspira- 
tion, illustrating each by a saying of 
Jesus: First, missions must be wholly at 
the service of the people, esteeming no 
challenge too great to be met, no service 
too small to be performed, if a human 
soul is helped thereby. “I am among you 
as one that serveth.” Second, mission- 
aries must make friends of the people. 
They are not the spiritual fathers of their 
converts, but their brothers, sharing their 
lot in all possible respects, “I call you no 
longer servants, but friends.” Third, mis- 
sionaries must take small account of them- 
selves, but abandon themselves wholly to 
the task before them, without reserva- 
tions. “He that loseth his life for my sake, 
the same shall find it.” Fourth, mission- 
aries are to be at least as much inquirers 
as teachers. No civilization, no religion 
has a monopoly of truth. West can learn 
from East and East from West, to form a 
synthesis which shall be greater than 
either dreams of now. Only truth mat- 
ters, and it will prevail, “Ye shall know 
the truth, and the truth shall make you 
free.” 


Ermer S. FreeMaAn. 
Honolulu, T. H. 
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our respective political parties, we shall 
require for our votes presidential candi- 
dates whose public pledges and private 
performance uphold the eighteenth 
amendment. . . . If this means making 
the eighteenth amendment an issue in the 
1928 elections, then we are prepared to 
make it an issue.” 


Veteran Religious 
Publisher Dies 

David C. Cook, founder and head of 
the David C. Cook Publishing company, 
died recently at his home in Elgin, IIL, 
at the age of seventy-eight. Mr. Cook 
became deeply interested in Sunday school 
work while he was still a young man 
earning his living as a sewing machine 
agent. Shortly after the great Chicago 
fre of 1871, he began to publish Sunday 
school helps and his publishing business 
in this field assumed the dimensions of a 
great interdenominational institution. 


Philippine Missionary Will 
Go to Jerusalem 

E. K. Higdon of Manila has been chosen 
as one of the three delegates from the 
evangelical union of the Philippines to 
the international missionary conference 
to be held in Jerusalem in March, 1928. 
The other two delegates from the union 
are Filipinos. Mr. Higdon is a missionary 
under the United Christian Missionary 
Society. 


Claims Mrs. Eddy Will 
Soon Return 

Mrs. Augusta E. Stetson, formerly a 
trusted colleague of Mrs. Mary Baker 
Eddy, has issued a statement that Mrs. 
Eddy will soon return to earth. Mrs. 
Stetson’s name was dropped from the 
roll of the Christian Science church in 
1909, a year before the supposed death of 
Mrs. Eddy. She claims that she and her 
followers are true Christian Scientists, 
while those now in control of the church 
assert that they are not Christian 
Scientists at all, and deplore her state- 
ment about the return of the founder. 


Palestine Will Have Its 
Own Currency ’ 

Seventy-five tons of silver, nickel and 
bronze coins of the new Palestinian cur- 
rency have arrived in Jerusalem and will 
be put in circulation in the fall to super- 
sede the Egyptian currency now in gen- 
eral use. The major unit is the Pales- 


as the pound sterling and is divided de- 
cimally into 1000 mills. 


Sunday School Thrives 
In Egypt 

A central Sunday school council, with 
headquarters at Cairo, directs the work of 
the Sunday schools in Egypt and the 
Sudan. The chairman is the dean of the 
cathedral in Cairo, and the principal of 
the Coptic Clerical college is general 
secretary. In Cairo there are nine Sun- 
day schools, in the Delta eight and in 
Upper Egypt and the Sudan fifty. Every 
week the central council prints 9,000 
copies of lesson helps for teachers and 
Pupils. In Cairo the students of the 
Clerical college are volunteer teachers, but 
in other places the preachers and some 
zealous teachers do the teaching. 
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What folks are saying about 


What and 
in 


Number Two 
in the Series 








by Paul Hutchinson. Cloth*122 


Boston Evening Transcript says: 


Read it, we are told. “You can then pick up your paper 
and make sense out of the China news.” We did read 
the book; we then turned to the China news and read 
that—and, for probably the first time, it did make 
sense. ** It is a rather dangerous claim that any book 
is of such a nature that it should be placed in every 
home throughout the country, but even taking that risk 
into account it is worth while commending “What and 
Why in China” in just those terms. This would not 
make at all a bad book in our American schools, start- 
ing at least with the Junior High and not ending until 
it has reached the hands of father, mother and (if they 
are the modern kind) grandmother and grandfather. 


New York Evening Post says: 


. a thoroughly useful primer of the Chinese situa- 
tion, a clear explanation in words of one syllable that 
should enable any one to interpret the dispatches from 
China to his wife, and even to explain to little Willie 
the difference between a kuomingtang and a tuchun. 
There have been thirty or forty good books on China 
this year, but none that I have seen so perfectly meets 
the needs of the average newspaper reader as this 
small one. 


FOR SALE AT BOOKSTORES 


“Willett, Clark & Colby 


Publishers 
- 440 S. Dearborn St 
Chi cago 
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The Outlawry 
of War 


By Charles Clayton Morrison 


JUST FOREWORD BY SENATOR 
PUBLISHED JOHN DEWEY BORAH 


Cloth, $3.00 
SAYS: 
R IN GIN G words from a “great book’’ $ ) 
“A great book... 


“This book is dealing with nothing short of a clear and coura- 
world revolution. The Outlawry of War in- , , 
volves a complete and radical reorientation of geous thinking 
the nations in their international relationships.” upon the most 


+4 vital problem of 


“War cannot effectually be displaced by any- these days one 
thing but law—not by arbitration, not by cut- I trust it will be 
ting down armaments, nor by military alliances universally read.” 
with nicely balanced power, nor by a political 
league of national units deciding disputes 
through diplomats, nor by regional pacts, nor 
by overwhelming force concentrated at a single 
world center—but by law, universally recog- 
nized and embodied in a court vested with au- 
thority to apply it to international disputes.” 


+4 


“Has not the hour struck for the nation to Publishers 
pluck this infamous institution out of the legal . 
system of civilization —to set up in the place Willett, Clark & Colby 
long held by this Supreme Court of War a 440 S. Denteran St. 
Supreme Court of Justice and Peace?’’ Chicago 
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